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From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
NO, V. 


Though man in ~ natural state is spiritually 
dead, that is, entirely destitute of any spark of true 
holiness, yet is fe still a reasunable being, and has 
a cunecience by which he is capable of uiscerning 
the difference between good and evil, and of feel- 
ing the force of moral obligation. By having his 
sins brought clearly before his mind, and his con- 
science awakened from its stupor, he can be made 
to feel what his true condition is as a transgressur 
of the holy law of God. This sight and sense of 
sin under the influence of the common vperations 
of the Spirit of God, is what is usually styled con- 
viction of sin. And there can be no doubt that 
these views and feelings may be very clear and 
strong in an unrenewed mind. Indeed, they do 
not differ in kind from what every sinner will ex- 
perience at-the day of judgment, when his own 
conscience will condemn him, and he will stand 
guilty before his Judge. But there is nothing in 
this kind of conviction which has any tendency to 
change the hea:t, or to make it better. Some in- 
deed have maintained with some show of reason, 
that under mere legal conviction, the sinner grows 
worse and worse; and certainly he sees his sins 
to be greater in proportion as the light of truth in- 
creases. ‘I‘here is not, therefore, in such convic- 
tions, however, clear and strong, any approx!ma- 
tion to regeneration. It cannot be culled a prepa- 
ratory work to this‘change, in the sense of dispos- 
ing the person to receive the grace of God. The 
only end which it can answer is to show the ra- 
tional creature his true condition, and to convince 
the sinner of his absolute need of a Saviour. Under 
conviction there is frequently a more sensible ris- 
ing of the enmity of the heart against God and his 
law; but feelings of this kind do not belong to the 
essence of conviction. There is also sometimes an 
awful apprehension of danger; the imagination is 
filled with strong images of terror, and hell seems 
almost uncovered to the view of the convinced sin- 
ner. But there may be much of this feeling of 
terror, where there is very little real conviction of 
sin; and on the other hand, there often is deep 
and permanent conviction, where the passions and 
imagination are very little excited. 

When the entrance of light is gradual, the first 
effect of an awakened conscience is, to attempt to 
rectify what now appears to have been wrong in 
the conduct. It is very common, for the conscience, 
at first, to be affected with outward acts of trans- 
gression, and especially with some one prominent 
offence. An external reformation is now begun: 
for this can be effected by mere legal conviction. 
To this is added, an attention to the external 
duties of religion, such as prayer, reading the Bi- 
ble, hearing the word; &c. Every thing, however, 
is done with a legal spirit; that is, with the wish 
and expectation of m:king amends for past offen- 
ces; and if painful penances should be prescribed 
to the sinner, he will readily submit to them if he 
may by this means make some atonement for his 
sins. But as the light increases, he begins to see 
that the heart is wicked; and to be convinced that 
his very preyers are polluted for want of right mo- 
tives and affections. He of course tries to regulate 
his thoughts, and to exercise right affections; but 
here his efforts prove fruitless. It is much easier 
to reform the life than to bring the corrupt heart 
into a right state. The case now begins to appear 
desperate, and the sinner knows not which way to 
turn for relief, and to cap the climax of his dis- 
tress, he comes at length to be conscious of nothing 
but unyielding hardness of heart. He fears that 
the conviction which he seemed to have is gone, 
and that he is left to total obduracy. In these cir- 
cumstances he desires to feel keen compunction, and 
overwhelming terror, for his impression is, that he is 
entirely without conviction. The truth, however, is, 
that his convictions are far greater, than if he ex- 
perienced that sensible distress which he so much 
courts. In this case, he would not think hie heart 
so incurably bad, because it could entertain some 
right feeling, but as it is, he sees it to be destitute 
of every good emotion, and of all tender relentings. 
He has got down to the core of iniquity, and finds 
within his breast a heart unsusceptible of any good 
thing. Does he hear, that others have obtained 
relief by hearing such a preacher, reading such a 
book, conversing with some experienced Christian 
he resorts to the same means, but entirely without 
effect. ‘I'he heart seems to become more insensi- 
ble, in proportion to the excellence of the means 
enjoyed. Though he declares he has no gensibili- 
ty of any kind, yet his anxiety increases; and per- 
haps he determines to give himself up solely to 

prayer and peting the Bible; and if he perishes, 
to perish seeking for mercy. But however strong 
such resolutions. may be, they are found to be vain; 
for now, when he attempts to pray, he finds his 
mouth, as it were, shut. He cannot pray. He can- 
not read. Hecannot meditate. What con he do? 

Nothing. He has come to the end of his legal 
efforts; and the result has been, the simple, deep 
conviction that he can do nothing; and if God does 
not mercifully interpose, he must inevitably perish. 
During all this process he had some idea of the 
need of divine help; but until now, he was not 
entirely cat off from all dependence on his own 
strength and exertions. He still hoped that by 
some kind of effort or feeling, he could prepare 
himself for the mercy of God. Now he despairs of 
this; and not only so, but for a season he despairs, 

it may be, of salvation—gives himself up for lost. 

I do not say, that this is a necessary feeling, by 

any means, but know that it is very natural, and 
by no means uncommon, in real experience. But 

conviction having accomplished al] that it is capa- 
ble of effecting, that is, having emptied the crea- 
ture of self-dependance and self-righteousness, and 
brought him to the utmost extremity—even to the 
borders of despair, it is time for God to work. The 
proverb says, “‘ Man’s extremity is God’s opportu- 
nity :” so it is in this case; and at this time, it 
may reasonably he supposed, the work of regene- 
ration is wrought; for a new state of feeling is 
now experienced. Upon calm reflection, God ap- 

rs to have been just and good in all his dispen- 
gations; the blame of its perdition the soul fully 
takes upon itself; acknowledges its ill-desert, and 

acquits “ Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned and done this evil, that thou mightest be 
‘ustified when thou speakest and clear when thou 
udgest.” The sinner resigns himself into the 

ands of God; and yet convinced that if he does 
rish he will suffer only what his sins deserve. 

It does not fully discover the glorious plan accord- 
ing to which God can be just and the justifier of 
the ungodly who believe in Jesus Christ. 

The above is not given as a course of experience 
which all real Christians can recognize as their 
own, but asa train of exercises which is very com- 
mon. And so I do not consider legal conviction as 
necessary to precede regeneration, but suppose 
there are cases in which the first serious impres- 


rtizing.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 cents ; 


sions may be the effect of regeneration, I cannot of 
course, consider any particular train of exercises 
under the law as essential. It has been admitted, 
however, that legal conviction does in fact take 
place in most instances, prior to regeneration ; and 
it is not an unreasonable inquiry, why is the sinner 
thus awakened? What good purpose does it an- 
swer! The reply has been already partially given ; 
but it may be remarked, that God deals with man 
as an accountable, moral agent, and before he res- 
cues him from the ruin into which he is sunk, 
he would let him see and feel, in some measure, 
how wretched his condition is; bow helpless he 
is in himself, and how ineffectual are his most 
strenuous efforts to deliver him from his sin and 
misery. He is, therefore, permitted to try his own 
wisdom and strength; and finally, to lead him to 
the full acknowledgment of his own guilt, and to 
justify the righteous Judge who condemns him to 
everlasting torment Conviction, then, is no part 
of a sinner’s salvatiun, but the clear practical 
knowledge of the fact that he cannot save himself, 
and is entirely dependant on the saving grace of 
God. A. A. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


South India.—The apathy and listlessness for 
which the Hindus have been hitherto proverbial, 
is fast passing away. The progress of the Gospel, 
the march of intellect, and the spread of know- 
ledge and truth among the votaries of Paganism, 
have created no small alarm. Angry passions, 
disputes, and machinations, before unknown, now 
begin to appear. It is my opinion that, sooner or 
later, a most violent and cruel persecution will 
take place in India. Happy would those of your 
missionaries, and the native Christians be on whom 
the crown of martyrdom should fall. May we 
who are in the fielu, and those who shall succeed 
us, be faithful untodeath, not fear to be dismayed, 
fur in the Lord Jehovah there is everlasting 
strength, and He will go forth conquering to 
conquer, till He shall have made all his enemies 
his footstool. 


Religious Excitement at a Native Feslival.— 

The Hindus annually celébrate a festival called 
the Dhurmarajah Festival, in honour of the 
dess Darobathee, who, to prove her innocence of a 
crime laid to her charge, had to pass through the 
fire, and came uninjured from it. Several engage 
themselves tu pass through the fire, and this they 
perform very expeditiously; When the ceremony 
was last about to take place, a respectable and in- 
telligent native, who has read many of our books 
a a considerable knowledge of divine 
things, took upon himself, in the presence of the 
assembled multitude, to speak to and to endeavour, 
as far as the force of argument would go, to per- 
suade his fellow-countrymen to desist from this 
cruel ceremony. As soon as his intention was 
known, those who were personally interested be- 
came enraged, and threatened that if he did not go 
away, they would make him feel the weight of 
their anger; he did not appear to be intimidated, but 
dauntlessly told them to bring out the image of the 
goddess on whose account, and to obtain whose fa- 
vour and special protection, they were about to 
pass through the fire, ** Which, for my part,’’ said 
he, ** I consider to be not only a very foolish and 
unnecessary performance, but cruelty is also com- 
bined with it. Let the goddess be put into the 
fire first; and if she is not burnt, I promise readi- 
ly to go into the fire with you.” Instead of acced- 
ing to this fair proposal, they began to cry out, 
“ Punish him, let him be punished for his daring 
presumption. He has been taught by the Padre 
and his people to speak against our gods and the 
worship we pay to them. He is become a Chris- 
tian.” The confusion which took place increased 
to such a degree, that it was feared some distress- 
ing scene would occur; but the man who had oc- 
casioned this uproar was obliged to make his 
escape. 
The above-mentioned affair happened on a Sun- 
day. It has produced no small stir among the 
people, and has excited a good deal of angry feel- 
ing in the minds of those who are interested, and 
whu derive a good deal of emolument, honour, and 
praise from the observance of this cruel ceremony 
of passing through the fire. Many consultations 
were held, as to the best method of putting a stop 
to the progress of the Gospel, which, in their esti- 
mation, appeared to be an alarming and growing 
evil, and if not put down soon, that it would spread 
to such a degree, that nothing would be able to 
withstand or arrest the influence of Christianity 
among the people. This, I think, at present, may 
well be compared to the little cloud which the 
servant of Elijah saw rising out of the sea like a 
man’s hand, the forerunner of the desired and 
expected blessing in that day when the knowlege 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 


Wicked attempt to destroy the Mission.—A few 
weeks after the above affair took place, a most 
wicked plot was laid by some of the enemies of 
the mission, which, if it had proved successful, 
would have produced serious and fata] consequen- 
ces, not only to myself, but to my people. The de- 
sign was to excite the inhabitants to rise up in a 
mass against us. Some wicked men came one 
night and removed the god Veniagen from its pe- 
destal in the temple; brought and placed it in 
front of our Mission Tamu] School in Sheva Pet- 
ta; took off the idol’s hand, threw it aside, cover- 
ed it with filth,and went away. LEarly the next 
morning, when those who had to pass that way, 
saw the horrible condition in which their god was 
placed, they went and informed the rest. Ina 
very short time, almost the whole of the people 
residing in Sheva Petta were assembled on the 
spot, filled with indignation and rage against the 
perpetrators of this most atrocious and wicked act. 
Many cried out, That no one else but the Padre 
and his people could have dared to commit such a 
wicked deed. Others said, ** What is the use of 
our living any longer in the world, if Christians 
are permitted to ill treat our gods in this most 
shameful manner. 

When the minds of the people were in an in- 
flamed state, the Lord graciously, and in a very 
remarkable manner, rescued us from the imminent 
danger to which we were exposed. He raised up 
a few of the most respectable and influential men 
among them to speak on our behalf, and to prove 
tu the people that what was brought against us 
was a ise accusation; that what a set of wicked 
men said with an intent to do mischief, should not 
be relied upon, and that it would be we!l for them 
to consider before they rushed heedlessly on to de- 
struction. With the@e words, in imitation of the 
prudent town clerk of Ephesus, they succeeded in 
dispersing the confused and irritated assembly. 
“« Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all.” 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


Inpia Missions. 


The Brahmans claim the worship of the pilgrims, 
as well as the most liberal offerings. Men of 
wealth, not content with contributing to the brah- 
mans as their spiritual guides, and the numerous 
religious mendicants who flock here in vast num- 
bers, frequently display their liberality by throw- 
ing pieces of gold and silver into the river, as offer- 
ings nade directly to Gunga herself. In order to ob- 
tain these offerings,several are engaged in lifting 
the sand from the bottoin of the river in small bas- 
kets, searching for the precious metal, and publicly 
committing sacrilege. But what appears more objec- 
tionable than all, is the promiscuous assemblage of 
all sexes, and the indecent exhibitions that are so 
common and so degrading to human nature. 

The numbers of faqirs who assemble here, and 
expose themselves to public gaze in all their filthi- 
ness and degradation, isimmense. They go about 
almost entirely naked, having their hair dangling 
around their shoulders filled with mud, and their 


bodies rubbed with white clay or ashes, resembling 


a black wall that had been badly whitewashed, 
and are objects of great respect and veneration by 
this deluded ted 9 Most of them are fat and 
healthy-looking fellows, who are too lazy to obtain 
a livelihood by their industry. ‘They carry in 
their hands an iron rattle, which they have only to 
shake opposite the shop of a baniya, (grocer, tu ob- 
tain their demands, as they have the coinmunity 
in such terror that none are willing to risk the 
con-equence of their imprecations. eof them, 
with a view of assimilating themselves to the gods, 
practice great austerities, but tome it would ap- 
pear that their object is more to obtain the vene- 
ration and supportof the public. I saw one to-day, 
who had himeelf from the shoulders upwards, 
buried in the sand on the side of the highway, 
while one of his friends sat to receive the contri- 
butions of the spectators, who paid him religious 
homage as they passed. On going near to exam- 
ine, I found his head covered with hay, and only a 
small purtion of earth over it, and also small holes 
made in the earth through which he was breathing. 
On detecting this fraud, and pointing it out to the 
people, they appeared surprised, and applauded 
the discernment of the sahib, but still they contin- 
ued to adore their deceiver and contribute to his 


support, 


AMERICAN BOARD. 


In letters dated March 19tl:, and September 26th, 
1838, I gave some account of the good hand of our 
God upon us, and of his great mercy to this people. 
Since the date of my last the work has been stea- 
dily advancing. ‘I‘hus far the converts have, for 
the most part, stood fast and appeared well. Some 
have fallen, but less, perhaps, than might have been 
expected among so many thonsands, especially 
when we remember the ignorant, besotted, and 
loathesome condition in which they have lived from 
infancy,and from which they have but just now 

en rescued. ‘They are all babes, and they need 
the most anxious watching, and the most tender 
and patient nursing. As their pastor I feel loaded 
with a weighty responsibility. ‘The multiform and 
innumerable cases which cai] for counsel, reproof, 
correction, encouragement, rebuke, instruction, &c., 
fill up many laborious and anxious hours by day 
and by night, and call for all that wisdom, that 


_| meekness, that patience, that fidelity and love, 


which a poor worm may draw from the living 
Fountain above. 

How imany of these converts, as we now hope 
they are, will reach heaven, God only knows. That 
a great multitude will, I firmly believe. But how 
shall they be sanctified? Through the truth sure- 
lv, if sanctified atall. But how shall the truth 
be kept in such constant and quickening contact 
with their minds as to dispel their darkness, and 
consume their lusts? They are scattered over a 
parish of a hundred miles in length, and of difficult 
access. How shall one weak pastor feed them 
with knowledge and understanding? How shall 
one frail shepherd lead them all? How cherish 
the feeble, bind up the broken, reclaim the wan- 
dering, restore the lost, and beat back the beasts 
of prey that roar on every side? Much of my 
time is necessarily spent in making tours through 
Hilo and Puna, and this will probably be more and 
more the case, as the church enlarges. On these 
tours I usually spend froin two to five weeks, visit- 
ing all the church members in their respective vil- 
lages, calling al] their names, holding personal in- 
terviews with them, inquiring into their state, 
their hearts, prayers, manner of living, &c , coun- 
selling, reproving, and encouraging, as the case 
may require, and often “ breaking bread” trom 
lace to place. 

The battle with the prince of the power of the 
air has been warm and hard contested. Satan has 
disputed every inch of ground, and “ the Spirit that 
works in the children of disobedience” stil] rallies 
his scattered and broken forces, and returns to the 
charge with all the madness of desperation. But 
Jesus rides gloriously, conquering and to conquer. 
The kingdom is his, and he must reign til] he have 
put all enemies under his feet. Some of the wick- 
ed are desperate in their rebellion, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and madly rushing 
upon the thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. Some 
have turned bitter persecutors of the saints. “In 
the land of uprightness they still deal unjustly, 
and will not behold the majesty of the Le iy 
“ But he that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, 
the Lord shall have them in derision.” The spirit 
of bitter and open hostility is, however, confined 
to a few, so far as this district is concerned. The 
great mass of the people wish to be thought on 
the side of God, but many are still in their sins, 
The number on the road to death is, however, con- 
stantly decreasing, and the company of the saints 
ee Believers are daily added to the 

rd. 


In my letter of September 26th, I remarked that 
about 3400 souls had been added to this church 
from the Ist of January, 1838, up to the date of 
that letter; and that the church then numbered 
(Sept. 26th,) 3500. During the month of Octo- 
ber I baptized and received 450; during Novem- 
ber, 786; and in December, 357; making in all a 
fraction less than 5000 added to this church during 
the year 1838. Since the commencement of the 
presentanonth, I have received sixty-three. The 
whole ¢hurch now numbers something more than 
5100 souls, and 500 more now stand propounded 
for admission to its privileges. Pray the Great 
Shepherd to bring them all to bis heavenly king- 
dom, and to Him shall be glory and dominion for 
ever. 

Through the great mercy of God we are all in 
comfortable health at this station. Probably I have 
preached more during the past year, than during all 
the former years of my ministry. My least weekly 
number of sermons is six or seven, and the greatest 
twenty-five or thirty ; often travelling in drenching 
rains, crossing rapid and dangerous streams, climb- 
ing slippery and beetling precipices, preaching in 
the open air, and sometimes in wind and rain 
with every garment saturated with water. Preach- 
ing, however, is one of the smallest, as well as 
one of the most pleasant items of duty which come 
upon me as a pastor and watchman to these thou- 
sands of souls. Though my labours were never 
before so arduous and overwhelming, yet I have 
rarely enjoyed more health of body and elasticity 
of mind than during the past year. 

My associates, Messrs. Lyman and Wilcox, pur- 


sue their work in the schools with patience and 


success. They will of course keep you informed 
of the state of their schools, and of al) which be- 
longs to their department of labour. Mrs. Coan’s 
experiment in a boarding school for girls succeeds 
admirably thus far. 

You have doubtless received much intelligence 
from these Islands during the past year, and it has 
been such intelligence as you have not heard before 
from heathen lands since the commencement of 
modern missions. The year 1838 has been the year 
of the right hand of the Most High to this people. 
It has been the year of jubilee. Surely the prayers 
of Zion have been answered, and God has appeared 
in his glory to build up Zion. Your heart and 
the hearts of your associates will rejoice, and 
while you stand upon your watch-tower beyond 
the flood, and call out to us in these wide realms of 
darkness, “ Watchman, what of the night ? Watch- 
man, what of the night?’ we will respond in 
notes of joy, “* The morning cometh.” It is spread 
“upon the mountains.” “The shadows flee away.” 
“The Lord doth build up Jerusalem. He gather- 
eth together the outcast. His mercy endureth for 
ever.” So we will “ praise the name of the Lord 
from the west,” and you in the east will unite in 
the anthem, and thus the “ Watchman shall lift up 
the voice, and with the voice sing together.” 


CHINA, 


Suppression of the Opium Trade.—The trade 
in this drug has long been prohibited by the laws 
of the empire, while the importation of it in vast 
quantities has still been going on, with the conni- 
vance of the officers of the government; and the 
internal trade, conducted more or less clandes- 


tinely, has made it accessible by the people in 


nearly all parts of the count y whom it has 
been used with even more deleterious effects, both 
on the mind and body, than alcoholic liquors in 
ourown country. During the last year the rulers 
have been roused to a great effort to save the 
people from the ruin which this species of intem- 
perance was bringing upon them. Proclamations 
were issued; the foreign importers were warned 
to desist from their contraband trade, the police 
were urged to increased vigilance and efficiency ; 
and when all these were found ineffectual, the ty- 
reign merchants were required and ultimately 
compelled to surrender all the opium on band, and 
all trade was stopped until they would give satis- 
oor | security that no more of the forbidden drug 
should be introduced. Above 20,000 chests of opi- 
um, worth $10,000,000 or 12,000,000, most of it 
the property of British merchants, were surren- 
dered, and has since been destroyed by the com- 
snand of the emperor. 

To compel the snrrender of the opium, all the 
foreign merchants then at Canton were virtually 
made prisoners, by having their factories surround- 
ed with guards, and al! intercourse with the peo- 
ple and all departure effettually prevented. 

Of the security required, before the trade can 
be resumed, Mr. Williams writes— 

It has been promulgated that whoever hereafter 
lives in Canton, as a merchant, must come under a 
regulation which makes him responsible for the 
introduction of opium to the loss of life and pro- 
perty; and that no one can abide there who will 
notso bind himself. This regulation is truly Chi- 
nese; for they have many laws partaking of this 
feature of responsibility for the actions of others, 
and suppose that foreigners will also consent. But 
as no one can think of living there and be respon- 
sible for all the opium that may appear on the coast, 
to the imminent hazard of all they own, it is ru- 
mored that all foreigners will quit Cantou. With 
the impression that the commissioner will enforce 
this law, many are packing up al] their chattels and 
loading their ships, and others defer any further 
operations till the result can be forescen a little 
clearer. The Americans had no opium to deli- 
ver, but all are included in the same sentence; 
neither has the commissioner made any distinc- 
tion at any time between those who traded and 
those who have not. A short period will decide. 

Dr. Parker's hospital remains closed, the road 
to it being also walled up, and it is very uncertain 
when it can be again resumed. Our teachers in 
Canton have all left, and the scholars, for the 
third time since a school was first gathered, have 
all fled. All distribution of books of course ceased 
immediately. ‘To what extent operations can be 
resumed in Canton cannot be determined. 

But while partial distress must ensue upon the 
cessation of a trade worth sixteen millions of dol- 
larsannually, we cannot but rejoice at the check 
thistraffic has received. It was draining the coun- 
try of its wealth, and giving in exchange death 
and disease ; a drug so noxious that not one of its 
advocates would consent to use it at all, while they 
say it does the Chinese no harm. It was raising 
up a coast guard of desperate smugglers, whom 
the god sense of the better part of the Chinese 
them-tlves would gladly see destroyed, and who 
would form a great barrier to the. extension of a 
fair trade, while the government would not admit 
itlegally. It was bringing yearly great additional 
duties upon the trade at Canton, thug making all 
pay for the sins of a few, and ultimately taxing 
the consumer in England and America to pay for 
the extension of the opium trade. It was destroy- 
ing the bodies of the Chinese by thousands; ren- 
dering the body politic corrupt in morals, because 
the use of the drug was prohibited, and consequent- 
ly must be indulged covertly, and all possible de- 
vices employed to escape punishment. It was kill- | 
ing the people in a far greater degree than we can 
exactly teil, but from all that we can learn, toa 
frightful extent. It was.opposing a barrier to all 
our efforts to do them good, that no human science, 
skili, or zeal could overcome ; for it rendered the 
people heedless of all instruction, steeped them in 
the odor of the grave, and soon introduced them to 
its precincts. e were implicated, as foreigners, 
in the misdeeds of other foreigners, and thus disa- 
bled from exerting that influence for good that pre- 
cedJes the reception of instruction. We saw no 
prospect of good to be done for them, while this 
trade stood in the way; for with one hand books 
gona ay | exhortations to repent were freely scat- 
tered, and with the other a luxury introducin 
death and disease easily sold. We cannot but fee 
rejoiced to see it receive so severe a blow, though 
it may not be wholly destroyed at once. Its cha- 
racter is well exhibited in the fact, that, while for- 
eigners are confined in Canton, their lives threat- 
ened, if the trade is not stopped, and all the opium 
delivered, still the ships in the outer anchorages 
are engaged in selling it, and under cover of night 
delivering it. This the commissioner hears of, and 
charges the infraction of the pledge signed that 
there shall be no more s ld by the foreigners in 
Canton, upon them and the British superintendent, 
upbraiding them with their want of good faith. 

It is thought by some that Englandwill resent this 
spoliation of the Chinese government, but the moral 
sense of the people of the British Isles will have 
but little sympathy with the disappointments of 
those engaged in the opium trade. They will eX 
ther applaud the firmness of the Chinese, and 
overlook any little breach of the so called law of 
nations in considering their efforts to throw off such 
an incubus of death. Our prayer is that God, 
whose hand is here so signally visible, will over- 
rule all the changes to his own glory, and the good 
of China.— Miss, Herald. 

PASTORAL LETTER OF THE PRESBYTERY 
OF CINCINNATI. 


Oct 2, 1839. 


Dear Brethren—In looking upon the spiritual 
state of the churches under our care, and compar- 
ing the general character and conduct of profess- 
ing Christians with the requirements of the gospel ; 
we cannot avoid the conviction, that there is very 
py among them a departure from their first 
love, and their first works. When we contemplate 
the holy majesty, and unsearchable love of God, 
the value of that blood by which we are bought, 
the riches of that grace by which we are sanctifi- 
ed, and the glory of that inheritance to which we 
are called, we cannot but ask—** What manner of 
persons ought we to be, in all holy conversation 
and godliness!” With what zeal ought we to live 
for the glory of God, and the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom! With what thankfulness and 
diligence should we improve the means of grace! 
How earnestly should we follow holiness, without 
which none shall see the Lord! But, brethren, 
what do we see, of all this, in ourselves and 
others! Are not professors, generally, languid in 
their affections, feeble in their graces, formal in 
their duties, and lamentably and alarming!y con- 
formed in spirit and conduct to the world? Are 
you not compelled, from what you see—yes—and 
from much that you feel—to admit, that, in a mul- 
titude of cases, there is little growth in grace, and 
rather a growing conformity to the world? Such 
being our circumstances, it becomes the duty of 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion, to lift up 
their voices in warning, whether those whom they 
address will hear, or whether they will forbear. 
Accordingly, we shall endeavour to point out some 
of the sins which defile our churches, and hinder 
their spiritual welfare and improvement. 

1. The first sin which we shall mention, and 
which opens the way for all the others, is a feeble 
exercise of faith. is as gracious, wise, power- 
ful, and true to his promises, as ever; but we are 
too much engaged in looking at things “ seen and 
temporal,” to value as we ought the things “ un- 
seen but eternal,” which the promises embrace. 
Consequently, we do not esteem Christ as we 
ought; his relation to us, and ours to him, are not 
sufficiently realized ; his love is undervalued, and 
his service apparently occupies but a secondary 
place in our heart. Hence, too, the advancement 
of God’s glory is not sufficiently an object of atten- 


tion and effort. We seldom speak to one another 


of the depths of divine love, and the wonders of 
redemption ; our thoughts but transiently turn to 
the cross of Christ; we are but lightly affected 
_with a sense of our sins; we are not suitably im- 
pressed with a conviction of the necessity of the 
| continued presence and operation of the Holy Spi- 
Tit in our souls, and the sanctifying blessing of God 
upon our privileges; we are not, with becoming 
_ earnestness, endeavouring to die unto sin, and live 
unto righteousness; we have not enough of that 
humble, broken, and contrite spirit, which trembles 
at the word of God; we ave not duly mindful of 
our calling to be holy, as he who calleth us is holy, 
_and of the solemn things of death, judgment, and 
| eternity 5 we hear the word, but we are not so 
faithful as we ought to be, in doing it; in a word, 
the leaves of our profession are more abundant 
than our fruits unto holiness. Dear brethren, we 
do not presume to judge you. There is one that 
judgeth you, even the word which God has spoken 
to you: and tothat word we refer you, that, in 
applying it as a@ standard, you may be convinced 
_of the defective measure of your spiritual growth. 
Where faith is feeble, and but feebly exercised, 
the other graces languish, formality prevails, hope 
hesitates, the fruits of holiness are scanty, and the 
streams of spiritual comfort are low. 
2. An excessive attachment to the world forms 
& prominent obstacle to growth in grace among us. 
Professors nianifest too great an anxiety to be rich 
in this world’s goods. While the treasures of grace 
are proportionably neglected. This desire of earth- 
ly property leads to the occupation of so much 
time, and so many thoughts, with a number of our 
church members, that but little time and heart re- 
main for the concerns of the soul, and the duties 
of religion. ‘Thus, instead of being transformed 
by the oe of their minds, they are mourn- 
fully conformed to the world; and like men of 
the world, seem intent upon labouring for the meat 
that perisheth, instead of laying up treasures in 
heaven, and running for a crown of glory. This 
spirit of worldly-mindedness appears to be diffused 
throughout our churches like some pestilential va- 
pour, sickening every soul that inhales it, blightin 
its spiritual comforts, paralysing its energies, oat 
producing a state fearfully resembling spiritual 
death. ‘The existence of the plague is manifest to 
every observer ; and from every quarter the lam- 
entation rises—‘ My leanness! my leanness!” 
Christ directs us to the cause, and rebukes our fol- 
ly, “ Ye cannot serve both God and mammon.”— 
Yet how few seem willing to apply the proper re- 
medy, and evince, by their conduct, that in com- 
parison of the love and service of God, they deem 
all things but vanity, and count them loss, for the 
per of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, our 
rd. 
3. The love of gain, or some other reason, un- 
sanctioned by the word of God, engages some pro- 
fessors in business, which, in its nature, is incon- 
sistent with that purity of character and spirit ex- 
pected of the Christian among men, and required 
by God. We have special reference to the man- 
utacture, sale, &c., of intoxicating drinks. ‘That 
alcohol, and certain wines and liquors may both be 
manufactured, and sold, and used in various ways, 
innocently in medicine and the arts, we do not de- 
ny; but we do deny that they can be made, vend- 
ed, and used for common beverages, without sin, 
and in most cases, without exceedingly heinous 
sin. When manufactured and sold with the mo- 
ral certainty that they will be used as drinks, the 
business is such as no man can be engaged in 
with safety to his soul. It is the divine command, 
that we should avoid the very appearance of evil. 
And is it not evil—monstrously evil—inconsistent 
with his relations to the church of Christ, with his 
profession as a child of God, and with his duties as 
a Christian, for any professor to make it his busi- 
ness to manofacture or sell that which, he is well 
aware, is in almost every instance abused, and 
made an instrument of sin and ruin to his fellow 
men. Christ does not hire out his servants, nor 
permit them to hire themselves out, whatever may 
be the amount of worldly gain, or the necessity 
pleaded in excuse, to do any thing injurious to his 
cause, and pernicious to souls. It is truly mourn- 
ful to think, that any one who has named the name 
of Christ, should, by his business and example, fur- 
nish vice with its aliment, and the vicious with a 
plausible apology for their sin:—dreadful to think 
that lost souls will rise up in the day of judgment, 
and accuse professed disciples of the holy Jesus 
of making, and measuring out to them, the means 
of th ir perdition. 


4. Another sin symptomatic of the ow state of 
vital religion among us is a too great indifference 
to, and neglect of, some very important means of 

race. With some, there is a defect of cordial re- 
ish for the word of God, and of fervent desire to 
meet him in the sanctuary; so that trifling causes 
afford them a plea for frequently absenting them- 
selves from public worship. They seem to possess 
little of the Psalmist’s spirit, whose soul longed, 

ea, even fainted for the courts of the Lord, whose 
heart and flesh cried out for the living God, and 
who reckoned a day spent in his courts to be bet- 
ter than a thousand. In too many cases, a formal 
visit is paid to the house of God in the morning, 
while the rest of the day is given to idle self-in- 
dulgence at home. If one day’s spiritual service 
be tiresome to a professed follower of Christ, how 
‘intolerable would an eternity of such service be! 
How can they who have little or no pleasure in 
the communion of God’s people, and the exercises 
of divine worship, on earth, expect to join the spi- 
rits of the just made perfect in their spiritual wor- 
ship in heaven? Another means of grace, much 
neglected, is the diligent study of the word of God 
in private. Papers, pamphlets, any thing, or every 
thing, we fear, is read to a much greater extent 
than the holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
wise unto salvation. ‘To the neglect of a prayer- 
ful, reverential, and intelligent study of the divine 
oracles, is to be attributed much of the little ad- 
vance made in spiritual knowledge, the weakness 
of faith, the small progress in grace, the unsteadi- 
ness, and various other imperfections of Christians, 
at the present day. Another means of grace, we 
fear, neglected to a considerable extent, is family 
worship. Professors seemingly forget the threat- 
ening, that the Lord will pour out his fury on the 
families that call not on hisname. They forget the 
effect which the desertion of the domestic altar must 
have upon the spiritual interests of their families ; 
they forget that except the Lord build the house, 
and give it proeperity and happiness, they labour 
in vain that build it; and they forget the example 
of the ancient saints, who by their conduct, as well 
as their profession, said, “‘ As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” If the religion of the 
heart be so feeble as not even to cast a glimmer- 
ing of its light on the family circle, how can it be 
expected to add light, beauty, and joy to the 
Church? Whatcan we expect in the great con- 
gregation except heartless forms of worship, which 
bring the name of God upon polluted lips; while 
life, and affection, and all the beauties of holiness 
being absent, the scene has no animation, the soul 
no comfort, the ordinances no power, because the 
fructifying influences of the Spirit are withheld? 
Another means, too often, and too generally ne- 
glected, is the sociyl prayer-meeting. We read of 
a time, when “they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name.” Alas! how sadly defi- 
cient are we in this feature of vital piety! Not 
only are we backward in conversation, to speak to 
one another of our spiritual interests and hopes; 
but many among us are indifferent, or unwilling, to 
go together before the throne of grace, and pray 
with and for one another there. ow few of us, 
comparatively, have our names recorded in that 
** book of remembrance” which keeps reckoning of 
the times in which God’s people break loose from 
the cares and pursuits of the world, and, pausing 
in the middle of the weekly toil, speak and pray 
together before the Lord, think upon the wonders 
of his love and mercy, and unitedly bless his holy 
name! Other means, directly subordinate to the 


best welfare of the rising generation, such as the 
well conducted Sabbath school, and catechetical 
instruction, are much undervalued, too little im- 
proved, and in many cases altogether neglected. 
Can we expect our children to arrive at a know- 
ledge of divine things without diligently instruct- 
‘ing them? Can we expect them to grow up under 
the influence and direction of gospel truth without 
carefully, and constantly, and systematically en- 
deavouring to imbue their minds with a know- 
ledge and a love of that truth? Can we hope that 
their natural corruption, and the contamination 
they derive from intercourse with the world, can 
be counteracted by leaving them to comparative ig- 
norance of the great rule of faith and duty? ir 
we expect and hope no such things, why should 
any among us refuse to employ and improve what- 
ever means auxiliary to parental instruction Pro- 
vidence has granted us? But on the neglect of 
this, and the other means mentioned, we have not 
room in this Jetter to insist at large; we can ouly 
present them to your attention. 
5. We proceed briefly to point out another fea- 
ture of the present state of our churches, which is 
a want of active exertion on the part of Chris- 
tians, for the salvation of those around them, who 
are out of the ark of safety. They are backward 
to speak to the impenitent, concerning their dan- 
ger while destitute of a part in the great salvation. 
‘hey do not let their light so shine as to convince 
men that the works produced by religion, are all 
good works—works of faith and love, flowing from 
a holy principle, and directed to the glory of Gud. 
They do nol, as they ought, by a holy walk, and a 
Christ-like spirit, make the world feel, that, of all 
things, religion—the claims of God upon us, and 
our humble obedience of faith to him—is of the 
first importance, and requires our cordial atten- 
tion, and our assiduous labour and self-denial. 
They are not at sufficient pains to convince their 
ungodly relatives and neighbours, that a portion in 
Christ is “the one thing needful.” They follow 
not the example of the Apostle Andrew, who, 
when he had found the Saviour, did not rest, until 
he had communicated his glad discovery to his 
brother, Peter, and brought him to Jesus. They 
will be at some trouble to promote the earthly in- 
terests of those who are connected with them, as 
friends or neighbours; but they do not put them- 
selves to inconvenience to bring them to the know- 
ledge and possession of those treasures, which will 
make rich and happy, when earthly treasures will 
have fled for ever. 
6. There is not that degree of brotherly love 
among Christians which ought to exist among 
them and distinguish them from the world—bought 
with the same blood, children o! the same spiritual 
household, sanctified and sustained by the same 
gracious spirit, interested in the same covenant, 
animated with the same hope of an everlasting in- 
heritance above, how much ought they to esteem 
and love one another! But the sad reverse of this 
is often witnessed. They do not sufficiently bear 
with one another’s infirmities, are not sufficiently 
ready to overlook and forgive a brother’s trespasses, 
are too prone to get angry and quarrel with one 
another; and in this way, contentions originate 
between families, feuds arise among members of 
the same church, the Holy Spirit withdraws from 
the strife, the whole church suffers on account of 
their unholy conduct, and their heated passions, 
and unmeek tempers, bring disgrace and injury on 
that — cause, which they have professedly es- 
used. 
"few, dear brethren, since these sinful hin- 
drances to the progress and prosperity of vital 
Christianity exist toa greater or less extent among 
us, and as far as they do exist, are caiamitous to the 
spiritual welfare of the Church, and injurious to 
your own souls, be entreated to watch against 
them, and avoid them. If we are the disciples of 
Christ, and call him, “ Lord, Lord,” it behooves us 
to do what he says. Labour not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for the imperishable bread of spirit- 
ual life. Be not satisfied with the attainments in 
grace which you may have already made, but press 
on to greater. Think not that time, or any provi- 
dential gift is impreved, unless it be improved to 
the glory of God. Avoid the appearance of evil. 
Keep your garments unspotted from the world. 
Guard against its influence upon you, and do not 
allow yourselves to think fora moment, that you 
can be friends of the world, and, at the same time, 
not be enemies of God. Watch against the wiles 
of Satan, and the remaining deceitfulness of the 
heart. Watch unto prayer. Pray earnestly for 


souls, the success of the word, the presence of the 
Spirit in the ordinances, and the salvation of sin- 
ners. And pray for us, dear brethren, that we may 
be strong in faith, happy in our relation to you, and 
successful in our labours among you. Encourage 
us by your countenance and your presence, in our 
labours; bear with our infirmities; and enable us 
by your increasing attention to heavenly things, 
your warmer zeal for the glory of God, your grow- 
ing love for one another, your more faithful and 
mo Sin attendance upon the ordinances, your 

ly walk, and pious spirit, to indulge the pleasing, 
strengthening hope, that our labour among you is 
not in vain in the Lord. ‘“ For what is our hope, or 
joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, in the 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming ?” 
For, if you would not have us walk in sackcloth 
and tears among you, on account of your sins and 
backslidings, you will listen to the expostulations 
of Christ, by us, and be our glory and our joy. 

Considering our sinful state, our unthankfulness 
for privilege, our ingratitude for multiplied mer- 
cies, and our danger of being made signal monu- 
ments of divine displeasure, on dccount of our 
backslidings—let us humble ourselves before God, 
and intreat him continually, until he pour out a 
blessing upon us, “O Lord, hear; O Lord, for- 
give; O Lord, hearken and do; defer not, for 
thine own sake, O my God; for thy city and thy 


le are called b name,” 
A. Aten, Moderator. 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 


‘‘ Christ never wilfully exposed himself to temp- 
tation. Pure and sinless as he was, and all pow- 
erful to resist itas he knew himself to be, Jesus 
did not go of his own choice into the wilderness 
to try his strength against the tempter. Whe e- 
ever that event is mentioned, it is distinctly said, ‘ he 
was led of the Spirit into the wilderness,’ an ex- 
pression peculiar to those passages, as if on pur- 
pose to distinguish that act from every other of his 
life, and show us that he, even he, went not willing- 
ly to meet his Father’s enemy, and listen to the 
language of seduction. Whata lesson! Whata 
reproof! We, predisposed as we are to sin, inca- 
pable of resisting it, as we know ourselves to be, 
do we go boldly, and without necessity, where Sa- 
tan holds his court, where he spreads his blandish- 
ments, where we know we must meet him, and 
either defeat his wiles,or be seduced by them? 
Do we venture to say, that if our own principles 
are good, there is no risk to us in any company, 
in any place? Can we walk side by side with the 
enemies of God, and sit in the councils of sinners, 
without any danger of being seduced from our al- 
legiance to God! If we set one step in the wil- 
derness of temptation without the leading of the 
Spirit. for the fulfilment of some known command, 
we follow not in the footsteps of our Lord. God 
took him there, that he might in all things be more 
than conqueror. God may take us there; and if 
he does, it will be to conquer too. But if those 
who go there unbidden, to break a lance with the 
enemy for pastime, or knight-errant like, to free 
the world from his enchantmente, let no one think 
he did as Jesus did.—Caroline Fry. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 
Falsehood flies swift as the wind, and Truth 
creeps behind her at a snail’s pace. But Falsehood 
makes so many twistings and turnings, that Truth, 
neither to the right 
fore long. 


keeping steadily on, lookin 
nor the left, overtakes her 


the revival of the work of the Spirit in your own © 
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 ‘Teanus—Three Dollare if paid within six months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Centsinadvance. 


To Corassponpents.—The lines “for the ap- 
proachiog Semi-Centenary celebration,” from a re- 
epected friend in Washington city, did not reach us 
until our leet peper had gone to the press; they 
were accordingly too late to be appropriately used, 
as the celebration has now passed. 


Our Parra.—aA correspondent suggests that 
the Presbyterian should be published in quarto and 
another, in pamphlet form, for its better preserva- 
tion and for the facility of binding. While we 
admit that the Presbyterian ie less likely to be pre- 
served in its present form, yet from an acquain- 
tance with the whole subject, we are persuaded 
that its circulation and present usefulness depend 
on its being continued as a folio newspaper. 

AckNnowLepement.—A gentleman who contri- 
buted to the Church in Monrovia, has handed us 
five dollars in response to ‘Judge Wilkeson’s ap- 
peal,” which we have paid over to the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization Society. 


Tue Ceresration.—We have but little infor- 
mation respecting the manner in which the Anni- 
versary was observed. In Philadelphia and ad- 
joining places it was observed io a proper manner, 
and the audiences were generally good, although 
the day wasinclement. We have heard various 
rumours of the collections made, some on a liberal 
scale, but we prefer postponing any notice until we 
can obtain official information. 


Grace.—With much grace, it is easy to be a 
Christian; with small grace it is difficult; with 
no grace it is impossible. 


Para, Supremacy.—Bellarmine, the oracle of 
the Papists, says, ** Though the Pope should err 
in enjoining vices, and prohibiting virtues, yet 
would the Church be bound to believe the vices 
to be virtues, and the virtues to be vices, if it 
would avoid sinning against its own conscience !”’ 


A Dyine Hovr.—Although thousands of our 
fellow beings die daily and we lay it not to heart, 
- yet the hour, in which we shall severally be call- 
ed to surrender our souls into the hand of God, 
will be, of all periods of our existence, the most 
thrilling and momentons. That millions have 
died before us, will not render death, in any de- 
gree, more familiar, or better understood. The out- 
ward circumstances of its approach may be famil- 
iarized by frequently witnessing the departure of 
others, but even those who have stood unmoved 
amid the havoc of the pestilence or battle field, 
will find death to be a new thing, when they them- 
selves are called to die. When we pass through 
the busy crowd of a populous city, and behold the 
eagerness with which the multitudes pursue their 
temporal aggrandizement or pleasure, it might be 
supposed that there was no such thing as death. 
They buy and sell, plant and build, marry, and 
are given in marriage, laugh, and jest, and feast, 
as if they were exempt from the solemn decree, 
«+ it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
_ that the judgment.”” Aod yet, in the very mo- 
ment of eager worldly occupation, and thoughtless 
hilarity, there are some who had recently mingled 

with the crowd, who have for this last time left it, 
scarcely to be missed, and who, in the privacy of 
their own chambers, are contending with the king 
of terrors. Could the eye and ear of the passer- 
by be present in each house which lies in his daily 
walks, what painfut sights would he behold, what 
alarming sounds would he hear! While the 
thoughtless crowd hurries on, let us pause at the 
dwelling where the muffled knocker silently indi- 
cates that quietness is sought for the sick. We 
enter; the countenances of the inmates exhibit a 
striking contrast to those we have just seen with- 
out; their voices are suppressed to whispers, and 
each one seems, by his movements, to say—we 
must be serious, for death is making an unexpec- 
ted visit up-stairs. We enter the chamber; the 
tread of the attendants is noiseless; the dim light 
admitted, imparts additional gloom to every object ; 
anxiety ie depicted in every face,and the deep 
sigh and audible sob are heard, ever and anon, toex- 
press the heavy weight under which some bosom la- 
bours. We approach the bed ; there lies the object 
of chiefest inierest ; it is a mortal sinking under 
the sentence, ** Thou shalt surely die!’’ Dis- 
ease has nearly accomplished its work; the phy- 
sician has departed for the last time, expressing in 
hia face, that his prescriptions have failed, and 
his skill been foiled; the patient begins to un- 
derstand the solemn indications around him, and 
for the first time begins to think of his future fate. 
His respiration is clogged, his eye sunken, his 
strength fast failing, and he finds himself ander 
the mighty grasp of death, and none to deliver. 
Then what busy thoughts crowd his mind! He 
has lived oaly for the world; God, his own soul, 
and eternity have been forgotten ; and now he is 
imperatively required, without an hour’s reprieve, 
to appear in the august presence of a God, whose 
mercy he has despised, and of a judgment seat, 
for which he has made no preparation! Language 
cannot express the alarm of his awakened con- 
science; perhaps he speaks not a word, but he 
feels a horror, one paog of which, infinitely out- 
weighs all the pleasures which he in a whole life 
time purchased by the loss of God's favour. The 
spectator sees only the outer man writhing in bis 
last struggles; but who can measure the despair of 
the inner maa, as it is forced to plunge into ao 
undone eternity! The scene is soon closed ; for- 
mer companions, thoughtless as ever, meet at the 
funeral, and having deposited the senseless body, 
in the earth, they return with the same eagerness 
to their former pursuits, until their turn comes to 
die in the same hopelessness, and to be treated 
with the same indifference. : 
We enter another mansion which exhibits the 
game features of mourning. The sick couch 
sustains a female sufferer. Once she was the 
gayest member of her circle of friends. Devoted 
to fashion aad pleasure, religion was never thought 
of bat as a gloomy theme which should have no 
place in the light and buoyant heart of youth. 
How sad the change! youth, beauty, admiration, 
fortune, and friends could not shield her; death 
hath shot his fatal arrow, and now wails to close 
for ever her accounts with this world. The eye 
that sparkled in brilliancy is dimmed and lustre- 
less; the lips around which the smile of gaiety 
played are parched and shruuken; colour has 
faded from the blooming cheek; the form is at- 
tenuated which was once admired for ite symme- 
try. But whatare the prospects of the soul—the 
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never dying soul, which no disease can dissolve? 
Gloomy, alas! how gloomy! Awakened from her 
worldly dream, a dreed eternity flashes on her 
spirit; and as the painful certainty that she mast 
die presses on her, her expiring energies revive 
while she passionately exclaims, “‘T have disre- 
garded God in the days of my health, and now I 
have no hope; I have sinned but cannot repeat; I 
am afraid to die; oh that I might live, if 1t were 
to beg my bread from door to door.”’ She dies, 
and her thoughtless companions after a few brief 
tears, are absorbed in their usual frivolities; not 
considering that death is no respecter of persons. 

Such scenes as these are frequently occurring in 
the crowded city, unnoticed, and, to most, unknown. 
One after another retires from the crowd to die, 
and afier a passing inquiry they are forgotten, and 
their vacant places supplied. Blessed are they 
who wisely consider their latter end, and who in 
life prepare for death. Who when tempted to 
sin, remember the retribution of eternity and studi- 
ously avoid every thing which may plant a thorn 
in their dying pillow. Many die fruitlessly la- 
menting a life misspent; none die regretting that 
they had earnestly and devotedly served the Lord. 
All would wish to die the death of the righteous, 
why do not all secure their wish, by living their 
life? Death is affrighting to our nature; it ia a 
fearful crisis in our history, and there is but one 
way in which we can meet it composedly and con- 
fidently. ‘The love of Christ is its antidote ; faith 
in Christ is ite conqueror. He that has faithfully 
served Christ, and obtained from him an assur- 
ance of his presence, can dismiss his fears, and in 
the full prospect of futurity can say, ** Come Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 

Ruvers Rutev.—Bat little attention is paid 
to the close connexion between the prosperity of a 
nation, and the moral character of its rulers. And 
yet all history is eloquent in teaching us, that the 
destinies of the largest communities have receiv- 
ed their colouring from the conduct of their lead- 
ers. When the kings of Israel * did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord,” the nation 
conformed, at least externally, to their example ; 
but when they did evil, a general degeneracy .fol- 
lowed, and the Holy One of Israel was provoked 
to visit the national defection with his judgments. 
This general principle is familiarly expressed in 
the adage, “like king, like people.”” The influenoe 
exerted by one placed in authority, is proportioned to 
the eminence of the station which he occupies. This 
determines the force which hie example shall have, 
and the extent of the power which he may, in 
other ways, exert. A prominent station makes 
good or bad conduct conspicuous, and the object 
of general observation. If a private individual 
observes or desecrates the Sabbath, it will have 
ite influence, but to a limited extent; but if the 
same shall be done by the highest officers of the 
land, it will be known and observed of all men, 
and its effect, for good or evil, will be propor- 
tionably extensive. When it becomes a matter of 
notoriety, that the men that frame our laws, and 
occupy the chief places of power, are the habitu- 
al visiters of the race course and theatre, that they 
spend their Sabbaths in travelling or feasting, and 
their nights at cards, the effect of their example 
must be pernicious to public morals, and prove 
peculiarly detrimental to the youth of our coun- 
iry, who are easily swayed by the influence of ex- 
ample. One immoral man, thus prominent in the 
public eye, may cause more mischief than th» 
faithful preaching of many ministers can neu- 
tralize. 

But example is not the only source of evil. 
The power entrusted to the officers of civil gov- 
ernment, will be employed for the weal or woe of 
the community. The enactment and execution of 
the laws are entrusted to them, and it is too much 
to expect from an immoral and irreligious ruler, 
that, in opposition to his personal example, he 
will so frame and administer the laws as to 
make them subserve the cause of a sound mo- 
iality. 

In our owm country, where the utmost latitude 
in the elective franchise is enjoyed, the responsi- 
bility in the choice of rulers is proportionably in- 
creased, Our rulers are indeed our own, for we 
select them from the common mass, and elevate them 
to the seats of authority. Were they imposed on 
us by hereditary succession, the responsibility 
would of course be less. What, therefore, we do 
in this respect, we are accountable for, and the 
consequences of it must be borne, as having been 
willingly incurred. If evil befals us, it is an evil 
which the righteous providence of God commis- 
sions to remind us of the abuse, or at least the 
careless use of our privilege. In this view of 
the subject, it seems to us to be an imperative du- 
ty on every good citizen to guard the public mo- 
rals, through the rulers of the land. The inquiry 
should not be in relation to a candidate for office, 
does he bear the name of a particular party; but 
is he bonest, is he capable, is his life virtuous, will 
he promote the public good by protecting and pro- 
moting the cause of good morals? If we give 
our suffrage for one, who, from his well known 
habits, cannot be expected to promote the virtue of 
the community, we are as much accountable for his 
acts, as if they were our personal acts. We make 
these remarks without the slightest personal allusion 
to political men or parties as now existing; we 
apeak as moralists and lovers of our country: for 
ourselves, we care not what party name an officer 
of state may bear, provided he feels his responsi- 
bility ; fulfile his duty to God and his country, 
faithfully and conscientiously ; and exhibits to the 
community an example of pure morals. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Young Lady’s Companion: in a series of Let- 
ters. By Margaret Coxe, Author of ** Botany of 
the Scriptures,” ** Wonders of the Deep,” $c. 
Columbus, 1839, J. N. Whiting, 12mo. pp. 342. 
The author of these Letters embraces in her in- 

structions a great variety of topics, all material to 
the formation of female character, and all illustra- 
ted with discrimination and intelligence. She 
does not confine herself to general principles, but 
imparts value to her thoughts by giving them a 
specific and practical direction. Her style is en- 
gaging; her views of female training just; and 
religion, as the true basis of female excellence, 
is never lost sight of. We can commend the 
book, and promise great advantage to those who 
will peruse and practise its rales of conduct. 


The Family of Heatherdale: or the Influence of 
Christian Principles. By Mrs. Colonel Mackay 
Inverness. New York, 1839, R. Carter, 12mo., 
pp. 266. 

We notice with commendation * The Family of 
Heatherdale” notwithstanding it belongs to the 
class of fictitious narratives, whose usefulness we 
have strongly questioned, although cast in a reli- 
gious mould. In this instance, the narrative part 


is just sufficient to afford some beautiful exempli- 


fications of Christian character. The authoress 
herself is a pleasing instance of the union of culti- 
vated and enlightened mind, with evangelical sen- 
timents and piety of life; and she has employed 
these qualities in pourtraying the personages 
which are introduced into her narrative. The cha- 
racter of Norman Gray, as a type of piety in hum- 
ble Scottish life; the laboriousness and faithful- 
ness of Mr. Somerville, as a minister of the Gos- 
pel; the progress of divine grace in Roland, once 
the thoughtless soldier, and the steps by which he 
is brought to embrace the truth; the lovely cha- 
racter of hie sister, through whose instrumentality 
his attention is first directed to the true importance 
of religion; and the inefficacy of a strict education 
without divine ivfluence, in preserving her sister 
from a devotion to fashionable folly, are traits in 
the work which canuot fail to engage attention. 


How to Live: or the Christian Daughter’s Model. A 
Memoir of Mrs. Catherine W. Watson. By Rev. 
Ray Palmer. Boston, 1839, Whipple and Dam- 
rell, 18mo. pp. 243. 


Although there were no very remarkable inci- 
dents in the life of Mrs. Watson, yet this memorial 
of her may be read with profit, She was the wife 
of a clergyman, and having left the scene of her 
early attachments, to accompany him to the West, 
in company with her younger sister, she was first 
called to mourn over the death uf this sister on their 
journey, and was soon after sunmoned herself to 
the eternal world. ‘Thus does death interpose to 
interrupt the most pleasing domestic arrangements. 


Biography of the Saviour and his Apostles, with a 
portrait of each. By the Author of * the History 
of the Bible,’ gc. New York, 1839, Taylor 
and Dodd, 18mo. pp. 108. 


The portraits in this little book are from Leonardo 
Da Vinci's picture of the Lord’s Supper, and of 
course are imaginary. ‘hey are engraved in a 
pleasing style, and as we are told entirely by ma- 
chinery. A brief biographical memoir accompa- 
nies each. The characters of the Apostles com- 
pared, from the pen of Dr. Woodbridge, is a judici- 
ous performance. 


The Traveller : or Wonders of Art, vol, 11. New 
York, 1839, Taylor and Dodd, 18mo. pp. 147. 
A pretty little book for youth, in dialogue, giv- 
ing an account of inventions connected with ex- 
istence and safety, those that promote comfort, 
those important to mankind, and scientific. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE IMPORTANT EXPOSITION. 


Mr. Editor—I have just finished reading an ar- 
ticle in the Presbyterian which contains some -judi- 
cious criticisms on an * Important Exposition” of 
Rom. xiii. 8, lately published by the Rev. Dr. Cox 
in the New York Evangelist. ‘The object of the 
Doctor is to show that the apostle has been entire- 
ly misunderstood by commentators; that the word 
“owe” must not be translated as an imperative, 
but as a present indicative, and that the true sense 
of the passage is—‘“ Ye owe no man any thing but 
(or apart trom) mutual love.” From the extracts 
in the Presbyterian, I judge that he has suo more 
been abundantly dogmatical and poluphoisboian. I 
only regret that the Reviewer's philological stores 
did not induce him to put down our learned The- 
ban by one decisive remark. The truth is, that the 
passage cannot possibly be translated in the way 
proposed by the Doctor, just now at least. When 
we are blest with a New-School Greek Gram- 
mar and Dictionary the case may be different. 
The particle xy (which is twice employed in the 
clause) never implies the absolute, independent 
negation of a thing, but one that is conditional 
and subjective. Ow denies directly, and as a 
matter of fact; uw» in reference to some concep- 
tion of the mind, whether a wish, fear, hope or 
suppusition. ‘To a Greek the employment of the 
phrase uy tint to express the thought, */ do 
not strike,” would be a solecism worse than any 
that Dr. Cox has ever perpetrated on the King’s 
English—and that is saying not a little. The verb 
opecaere therefore in our passage must be in the 
imperative, and the sense of the whole cannot be 
otherwise than “ Owe no man any thing but love.” 

It is really humiliating that such puerile cru- 
dities should appear so often in our religious pe- 
rivvicals, signed, too, by Ex-Professors of our The- 
ological Institutions and travelled Doctors of Di- 
vinity. What must foreigners think of the lite- 
rature of our clergy ! 

As to the alleged nonsense and absurdity of the 
passuge us we reud it, I will hand the Doctor 
over to his promising son, who has taste as well 
as poetry in his composition, and wio will be able 
to tell him that the thought of the apostle is not 
only a reasonably good one, but exquisitely fine 
and delicate. Such at least was Milton’s opinion, 
who was indebted to it for the following beautiful 
lines: 


A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays—at once 
Indebted and discharged. 


He puts them in the mouth of the Devil, who 
candidly confesses, however, that (like the Brook- 
lyn Doctor) he could not make sense of them. 
The whole of the first line quoted is— 


I understood not that a grateful mind, &c. 


This is an odd coincidence, but I believe entire- 
ly unintentional. ‘The Doctor is a very superficial 
scholar; but a good, though a vain man; and he 
too heartily detests the personage above-mentioned, 
with all his works, to borrow from him. M, 


For the Presbyterian. 
“THE POOR YE HAVE ALWAYS WITH YOU.” 


How diversified is the state of the human fami- 
ly! Upon the one hand we behold opulence and 
splendour ; upon the other, abject poverty and dis- 
tress. Whatever secondary causes may have led 
to these results, it becomes us to resolve the whole 
matter into the sovereignty of Llim who seiteth 
up one and pulleth down another. Here we be- 
hold but a small part of the works of the Almighty 
—his secret purposes belong to himself. 

But this article is designed to refer particularly 
to the poor. And they we have always among us, 
to call forth our sympathies and active exertions 
for their relief. It was so in the time of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, and doubtless will be so until the 
end of time; fur poverty and distress are conse- 
quent upon sin, and are removed only with the 
cause which produced them. 

How affecting the varied forms of distress which 
meet the eye in a great metropolis like ours! And 
these instances are so frequent, that it is feared 
their commonness leads to indifference. And yet 
how little we know of the actual amount of suf- 
fering. Could we be induced to visit some of the 
destitute hovels in our midst—scenes of misery 
would be witnessed, which none but a heart of ad- 
amant could withstand. And the season of the 
year has now arrived which admonishes us to con- 
sider the wants of the destitute. The bleak winds 
which how! around our dwellings; but find no en- 
trance there—penetrate the broken windows of 
many abodes of poverty ; and where perhaps the dy- 
ing embers of the last kindling is closely surround- 
ed by the group of shivering little ones. Perhaps at 
no time have the poor required the attention of the 
benevolent more than at the present—it Is a pecu- 
liarly trying time. Will not, then, increased ex- 
ertions be made in their behalf? And whilst it is 
the duty of all to contribute to the relief of the 
needy, according to their ability, it is particularly 
the duty of the Christian. Benevolence is one of 
the prominent characteristics of the Christian re- 
ligion: it was fully exemplified in the life of its 
author. If then we would imitate his example, 
and desire to have evidence of our adoption, Jet us 


do likewise. . 


BYTERIAN. 


| 


For the Presbyterian. . | 
CHARITY AT HOME. 


With all his overflowing benevolence, the apos- 
tle Paul felt for his own countrymen, “ for his breth- 
ren, his kinsmen according to the flesh,” a sym- 

thy which he has not expressed for any other 
ean of the human family. 

In the midst of the urgent appeals which are 
made in behalf of benevolent enterprises in other, 
countries, it should not be forgotten that we have | 
MILLIONS in our own Country who can be reached | 
in a few days, (or at most, weeks,) and with but 
little expense ; MILLIONS who speak our own lan- 
uage, and are accustomed to the institutions of 


judices to encounter, no lung-established customs 
of idolatry and superstition to root out, and no an- 
cient political associations to break through; miL- 


Lions of native Americans, who are without the 


means of religious instruction, and who might be 


Scriptures and the way of salvation, which they 
alone reveal, if there was but a heart to feel for 
them as felt for his countrymen. 

If our fellow-citizens, who have the means of 
supplying such wants, could but see as we sre, the 
readiness and certainty with which these means 
might be employed to enlighten the ignorant and 
guide the inquiring, we think they would not long 
remain unsupplied. 

The American Sunday School Union is endea- 
vouring to open schools in the destitute parts of 
our country, where children, youth, and adults may 
be taught to read, if they are ignorant, and where 
they can receive elementary instruction in the 
great truths of our religion. ‘The Society is so 
constructed that we can labour acceptably in those 
districts where people of various denominations re- 
side, and we have already succeeded in establish- 
ing many hundreds, if not thousands, of schools on 
this plan, that are at this moment widely diffusing 
the blessings of knowledge and salvation. Our 
last annual report, which we should esteem it a 
psivilege to send to any who will read it, contains 
a complete history of our operations for the last 
fifteen years. 

To prosecute this benevolent work, we most 
employ suitable labourers, and to sustain them at 
their posts, we must pay them from four to five, 
hundred dollars a year. If they establish fifly 
schools on a permanent foundation, what sum of 
ten dollars is better spent? 

One of our missionaries, who lately died in the 
midst of his usefulness, established, in a single 
year, sixty-seven schools, and visited or revived 
sixty-six. The number of children embraced in 
these schools is not less than five thousand; and 
in April last, he reported, as within his knowledge, 
five hundred and thirty-six cases of hopeful conver- 
sions, during the preceding year, in conuexion with 
these schools. 

Our Southern fund is now exhausted. Every 
dollar of the Valley fund has been expended for 
several months, and we have borrowed five thou- 
sand dollars to keep our few labourers at their 
posts, and must withdraw them from Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois, unless help arises from some 
quarter in a short time. 

Two or three collecting agents only are employ- 
ed, whose remittances are wholly inadequate to 
sustain even our reduced scale of operations. If 
pastors of churches would present our wants to 
their people, at some suitable time, the Society 
would then be saved the expense and delay of 
sending for their contributions, and thus the whole 
amount would go directly to the supply of the des- 
titute. | 

And we would earnestly entreat the sympathies 
of private Christians and societies, who appropri- 
ate their collections, from time to time, as the pro- 
vidence of God may direct. To say nothing of the 
claims which are urged on us from missionary sta- 
tions abroad, we need for our present domestic 
wants, at least, /wenty-five thousand dollars, and 
we venture to say, that this sum, judiciously ex- 
pended at this time, would at least do as much to 
advance the best interests of our country, as the 
saine sum invested in any other form which the 
wit of man has ever devised. 

If it should be asked, why we do not make the 
sales of our books pay our missionaries—we reply, 
that we are pledged to sell our books at the lowest 
prices; and to burden them with the expenses of 
our missionaries, would be to tax one class of the 
Christian community for the sake of exempting 
another from contributions. Our publishing de- 
partment pays its own expenses, and that is all we 
ask or expect from it. 

Donations are respectfully and earnestly solicit- 
ed, and may be remitted to Paul Beck, Jr., Treasu- 
rer, or to either of the subscribers, at 146 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

ALEXANDER Henry, President. 
Freperick W. Porter, Cor. Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONCERT IN BEHALF OF SEAMEN,IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 

This neglected, yet useful class of inen, deserve 
more regard than they have heretofure received 
from a religious community. Who would be more 
useful in spreading the gospr! throughout the world 
than the Christian sailor! ‘The want of a suitable 
house prepared and furnished for their accommo- 
dation while in port; their own trials, and the 
many distresses of their families, have been great 
hindrances in the way of their conversion. To 
aid in removing these difficulties, so far as our city 
is concerned, this Concert is to be given. The 
character of the Concert is intended to be suited 
to the occasion; and we trust that a generous 
community will liberally and substantially sympa- 
thise, on ‘Tuesday evening, the 17th instant, with 
those who are always ready to relieve the dis- 
tresses and share the trials of their fellow-men. 


POWER OF SUPERSTITION IN A CHILD IN 
INDIA. 


“ We had an affecting instance a short time 
since of the deep hold upon the mind of idolatrous 
prejudices, even at an early age. A poor girl, 
about ten or eleven years old, was brought to us; 
she appeared an amiable child, very obedient and 
tractable. She was not in good health when she 
came, and shortly after she grew worse, when she 
was told she must pray to Jesus, she turned her 
head away, and said, ‘ No, no; Umoor, Umoor.’* 
This poor child was constently calling for a goat 
to go to Umoor; it was truly distressing to see how 
much fear, amounting to terror, prevailed in her 
mind; she was constantly calling to some of the 
older girls not to leave her, but to send a goat to 
Umoor. Poor thing! it was in vain we told her 
that ‘ the blood of goats would not take away sin ;’ 
her case greatly distressed us. The scholars met 
for prayer: the children were much affected, and 
so were we, to see the tears rolling down their lit- 
tle black faces, weeping over an idolatrous sister. 
I asked them, ‘Can Umoor do her any good ? * No, 
no, ma’am, she must go to Jesus.’ One little girl 
said to her, ‘If youdie, where will you go? Umoor 
cannot love you.’ Another said, ‘We must pray 
for her.’ Another said, ‘ We must tell her of gen- 
t!e Jesus.’ 

“They all knelt down, and prayed for her; 
much fervent prayer was offered for her, and we 
have reason to believe, that before she died the 
feeble eye of faith was directed to the lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. She had 
not been in the schoo! long enough to obtain much 
knowledge, and died six weeks after she came. A 
little girl, who died of cholera some months before, 
manifested a striking contrast. She died with the 
greatest composure, saying: ‘I see bright light; it 
is Jesus; Lam going to him.’ ”"—Missionary Mag. 


* A goddess, worshipped by the lower castes, whom 
they suppose sends sickness of various kinds, such as 
small-pox, cholera, &c., and whose anger they hope to 
appease by sacrificing goats, fowls, rice, plantain, &c. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


Dr. Doddridge was one day walking much de- 
pressed, his very heart desolate within him.— 
“ But” siys he, “ passing a cottage dvor open, | 
happened at that moment to hear a child reading, 
As thy days, so shall thy strength be. The effect 
on my mind was indescribable. It was like life 
from the dead.” So much is often done by a word 
unexpectedly and undesignedly spoken. 


-anxietits and contests of life, been nearly 


introduced, at once, to a knowledge of the holy | 


From the Mansfield (Oh.) Banner. 
THE RETIRING PASTOR. 

Mr. Editor—As the political campaign of the 
present year is now over, and the demand on your 
columns for political discussion less urgent, | trust 
1 shall be considered excusable in wisbing to oc- 
cupy a small share of them, for the purpose of ad- 
verting to an incident which vividly awakened my 
attention and feelings, and may nut be altogether 
uninteresting tu many of your readers. 

Candour compels the acknowledgment, not un- 
accompanied by regret, that the habit, early formed 
under the influence of pious parental instruction, of 
regular attendance upon the ordinances ef our Di- 


‘age, Je flee _ vine religion, has with me, through the accidents 
hristianity; MILLIoNs Who have no national pre-. 


toils, 

roken 
off; so that it was rather by accident than other- 
wise, that, on Sunday morning last, I directed my 
steps to the Presbyterian church in this place. 
Contrary to my expectation, the pulpit was occu- 
pied by that venerable gospel veteran and pioneer, 
the Rev. Mr. Rowland, late Pastor of the church to 
which (as appeared, as well from his own an- 
nouncement as from the deep and overwhelming 
sensibility which he manfully struggled to subdue, 
but which it was impossible to conceal) he was 
about to address his valedictory discourse. No 
previous public notice had Wim given of his inten- 
tion, but it was instantly apparent that in this case 
no preparation, no machinery, no artificiakeworking 
up, was requisite to excite the gushing sensibilities 
of the audience, or to open in the sternest heart the 
long closed fountains of feeling. His high classi- 
cal and professional attainments and solid talents, 
his familiar yet dignified deportment, his social 
disposition, liberality of sentiment, benevolence of 
heart, and unaflected, unobtrusive piety, which 


“ Points the road to heaven and leads the way ;” 


are all calculated to command respect, win esteem, 
and rivet personal attachment. But when we saw 
before us his venerable form, the monitor of our 
youth and the sympathetic and friendly adviser of 
our maturer years; -his locks thinned and silvered 
by the touch of time; and heard him advert to the 
facts that he came among us when the church 
which he addressed was but “ a little flock,” and 
its members “few and far between;” to the num- 
bers before him who had been induced to take re- 
fuge in the fold of the Redeemer, through his 
humble instrumentality and to whom he had so 
long been a spiritual guide; that he came among 
us when he himself was young, and, with but a 
scanty pecuniary remuneration, had spent the 
vigour of his manhood in devotion to our religious 
instruction and improvement, and now the autumn 
of his years was declining “ into the sere and yel- 
low leaf” of age ; that the aged part of his congre- 
gation had grown gray under his ministrations, 
while upon the heads of most of those then present 
who were now blooming in early manhood and 
womanhood his own hands had sprinkled the bap- 
tismal waters in their infancy! as he gave to his 
brethren his final exhortation to perseverance in 
the path of godliness and peace, and craved permis- 
sion once mure to weep over the impenitence of 
the obdurate, when, overpowered by his sensibili- 
ties and choked with emotion, tears were the only 
language which he could address them; and at 
last, came to the utterance of that final, trembling 
word, that was to sever the relation which the 
lapse of years had cemented, 


* FaREWELL—a word that has been and must be,” 
“* A sound which makes us linger, yet furewell !” 


of fortune and the petrifying and —e 


who will wonder if the deep silence of attentive 
sympathy and regret was broken by the convulsive 
sob of woman’s heaving bosom, and if the strong 
man bowed his head to conceal the tears which he 
supposed to be unbecoming the sternnees of his clia- 
racter! 

“Lam conscious of my inability to do justice to the 
scene, but | was deeply affected. This, after all, 
thought I, to live a lite of active virtue, to imitate 
the Divinity in doing good, not only to the grate- 
ful and deserving, but “ to the evil and the unthank- 
ful,” however lightly the mass of mankind (and 
myself among the number) are too often disposed 
to regard it—to make the virtues and affections of 
our fellow-men the traces of our pilgrimage and 
the monuments of our existence, looking forward 
to the “eternal years of God,” for our reward ; this 
is true wisdom! And on rising with the congre- 
gation to receive the valedictory benediction, I 
thought of the words of Pope Benedict XIV to the 
young Protestant, * kneel down, my son; an old 
man’s benediction, whatever may be his creed, 
cannot injure you.” Nay, more—I thought that 
the veriest infidel might derive profit from such a 
blessing ; for he would see before and around him 
such an exhibition of tried, yet unfaltering virtue 
and disinterested sympathy as would, at least, 
prove a barrier to the advances of a withering mis- 
anthropy. As [came away | could not but ment- 
ally ejaculate: * God bless thee, old man; as thy 
life has been,so may thy death be, an exemplifica- 
tion of those unequalled lines of the first of our 
country’s pocts:” 

* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 


The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

' His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go, not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to hisdungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaultering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
AN IDOLATER’S OATH. 


A suit was tried last week before Judge Schiefilin 
in the Marine Court, New York, and a young man 
about seventeen years old, a native of China, who 
could speak English tolerably well, was called by 
one of the parties as a witness. The opposite par- 
ty objected to his evidence being received on the 
ground that he was not a Christian, nor believed in 
the existence of a God. Ele was then asked by the 
Court if he believed in Christianity, and he replied 
in the negative. He was next asked did he believe 
in a God, and he said “I do; for there are several 
Gods in our temples in China.” The Court then 
quoted ‘a section of the Revised Statutes, which 
suys that “ Every person believing in any other 
than the Christian religion, shall be sworn accord- 
ing to the peculiar ceremonies of his religion,” and 
asked the witness what was the formula of an oath 
in China! He said that there were various cere- 
monies attending the taking an oath in China, some 
of which might be dispensed with, and yet the wit- 
ness considers himself equally bound to tell the 
truth. In addition to what he said the day before, 
he now mentioned that a witness sometimes holds 
a lighted torch in his hand, but that his omitting to 
do 80, or to use some other ceremonies, such as spit- 
ting on the ground, are not necessary to render the 
oath binding and valid. 

It would be sufficient, he said, to have the oath 
administered in the following manner, which was 
done accordingly. The plaimtiff knelt down, and 
the witness took in his hand what he called the 
Chinese Bible, and the Judge, as does the Manda- 
rin in such cases, told the witness to tell the trath. 
The witness then handed the Bible to the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff then took a China cup in his hand, 
and held it while the witness read aloud a small 
portion of the Chinese Bible. When the witness 
stopped reading plaintiff then handed him the cup, 
which the latter dashed against the ground with 
much vehemence of manner, and of course broke it 
in pieces. ‘The witness then shut up the book, and 
witness and plaintiff then kissed it, and the plaintiff 
stood up. The plaintiff then required the Judge to 

ut his, the plaintiff’s name in that part of the Bi- 

le which he had read, which the Judge did, and 
the witness then began to give his evidence. Prior 
to the oath being administered, the Court had de- 
cided that according to the Revised Statutes, the 
oath could be legally administered as it was the 
form in which oaths were sometimes sworn in China. 

The difficulty in relation to the witness being 
sworn in a temple was obviated by the witness 
stating that their Chinese Courts are held in their 
temples, or as he called them, churches. So that 
a Temple and Court of Justice in China is one and 
the same thing. What he called the Bible isa 
small book in the form of a pamphlet containing a 
portion of the writings of Confucius, in the Chi- 
nese language, and having a Mandarin’s signature 
on the cover, to attest its being a genuine copy of 


the work. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 
(From the Young Lady’a Companion, by Miss Coxe.) 


To a young lady, educated as you have been by 
ious and judicious parents, and from infancy sedu- 
lously shielded from those grosser modes of tem 
tation, by which the great adversary of our svuls 
seeks to allure a large portion of our race to sin 
and eternal death, there are no trials to her virtue 
which will be so continually presented, neither are 
there any, by which she will be more liable to 
be overcome, than those which assail her temper. 
Take the great mass of our sex, especially as 
they are at present situated, in our Own country, 
and, (unless some obliquity of mental vision per- 
verts our judgment.) we cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge, that the appropriate and legitimate sphere 
of female action, lies within the bosom of the do- 
mestic circle. Home is the hallowed centre, 
around which is to be described the circle allotted 
to woman, the beauty and perfection of which de- 
pends notso much on its comparative dimensions, 
as on the accuracy of its proportions; in the same 
manner that the orbit of the least member of the 
planetary system, is as perfect in its kind, as that 
of the magnificent Saturn; both revolving alike 
around one great central luminary. 

It is that disciple of the Saviour “ who bears his 
mild yoke, that serves him best.” She who, in 
obedience to his divine command, is continually 
“ looking unto Jesus,” as the great Sun of her mo- 
ral system, may glorify him as effectually, though 
nut so conspicuously, while in the privacy of do- 
mestic life, she “ only stands and waits,” in the 
— discharge of every relative duty, ae they, 
who, 

“ At his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean, without rest.” 


Nor let us despise such trials, as our daily routine 
of domestic duty presents, and while we yield pas- 
sively to trivial temptations, comfort ourselves with 
the idea, that our faith and love could have borne 
heavier ones, unflinchingly. Gud looks at the 
principle which is involved in our conduct, much 
more than the occasion which elicits it; and I 
doubt not, but that “ He whose favour is life,” 
never fails to regard with benignity, his child, who, 
when interrupted in any of her favourite pursuits, 
by the entrance of unexpected and unpleasant 
visiters, struggles from principle with her selfish 
inclinations, and welcomes her guests in a hospita- 
ble manner, and from a spirit of love, bears with 
their disagreeable qualities, listens kindly to their 
uninteresting conversation ; and checks the rising 
repartee at their expense ; or her, who, when read- 
ing an interesting book, or copying some fine 
sketch, or colouring some delicate flower, is called 
off, either to discharge some homely domestic duty 
in the kitchen, or to the nursery, to attend to the 
wants of a younger brother or sister, and can obe 
the call, not only without peevishness or irritabili- 
ty, but with a serene and cheerful brow. She who 
can thus yield her own inclinations quietly to the 
call of duty, evinces herself to be a genuine dis- 
ciple of her self-denying Master, and may hope 
hereafter, to hear the same blessed words of ap- 
probation from his divine lips, as he once vouchsafed 
to address to a female disciple of uld; “ She hath 
done what she could.” 


“ Since trifles makes the sum of human things, 
And half our miseries {rom our foibles springs, 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 
O let the ungentle spirit learn trom thence, 

* A small unkindness is a great offence.’ 

The mild forbearance at a brother’s fault, 

The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 

Which clouds the celour of domestic life; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 

On tliese small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend ; 

There, Sensibility, thou best may’st reign, 

Hlome is thy true legitimate domain.” 


The occasion for the conquest of your temper 
will be found sometimes so trifling, that you will be 
aliost ashamed to own to yourself, that it can ex- 
cite so powerful a struggle; nevertheless, it will 
be a cunflict between the Spirit of Holiness and the 
prince of evil, and whatever victory is obtained, 
can be only achieved by divine assistance. How- 
ever uninteresting the internal struggle may be to 
our fellow creatures, we may be confidently assur- 
ed that it is not unknown or unnoticed by the great 
Searcher of hearts, who has expressly declared, 
that * He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.” Even on principles of mere world- 
ly policy, it is emphatically our interest to learn to 
command ourselves; for the most prosperous cir- 
cumstances are no security for happiness, to a ruf- 
fled and perverse temper. Such was the unholy 
spirit evinced by the proud Haman of old; he had 
been loaded with favours by the Persian monarch, 
who heaped honour upon honour on the head of 
his favourite, but said Haman, in the bitterness and 
perverseness of his heart, “ All this availeth me 
nothing, sv long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the king’s gate.” 

You, I doubt not, have, in the course of your ex- 
perience, found the pleasure of an otherwise de- 
lightful excursion, entirely marred, or an evening 
company made quite uncomfortable, by the presence 
of one unamiable spirit. 

However great may be the suffering which these 
irascible or perverse beings can inflict on their 
family and friends, | am well convinced by the ob- 
servations which I have made on such occasions, 
that the pang which they have it in their power to 
produce in the hearts of others, is not comparable 
to the suffering which they themselves endure. If 
others are not able to withdraw personally from the 
reach of the darts which these angry tempers are 
dealing forth, they may at Jeast so cover their 
breasts with the adorning of a “meek and quiet 
spirit,” that the eavenomed shafts cannot lodge 
within ; but the unhappy victim of such passions 
cannot escape from herselt, but will make a “hell 
a however fair may be her earthly para- 

ise. 

There are many practical illustrations laid down 
in the Word of God for our guidance, which are 
repulsive to the worldly-minded, and in direct op- 
position to their tastes and prejudices; but among 
these we can scarcely include the Apostolic injunc- 
tion, recorded in 1 Pet. iti. 3 and 4 vs., which was 
indeed primarily intended for the female “ strangers 
scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cappaducia, and 
Bythinia,” but which will remain as long as the 
world lasts, preceptively binding upon Christian 
women of all ages, and of every clime. St. Pe- 
ter urged his female converts to seek this truly 
feminine grace, “ the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit,” not because it would render them 
more lovely and engaging in the eyes of their fel- 
low creatures, but for this reason, that in “ the sight 
of God it was of great price.” 

The devotee of fashion, and she whose ambition 
is limited in its range to earthly objects, inculcates 
upon her youthful female charge, to seek the attain- 
ment of refined elegance and polished gentleness 
of manner, as the graces which will be their pass- 
port to admiration in genteel society. The end at- 
tained by the Christian Apostle and the worldly 
mother, may appear very nearly the same to the 
casual observer, unaccustomed to discriminate be- 
tween that gentleness which is the result of good 
breeding, and that which is the offspring of Chris- 
tian humility; but He whose prerogative it is to 
“search the heart and try the reins,” detects an 
difference. 

at command over the temper and lan 

which is merely the effect of dich, 
tractive as it undoubtedly is, may nevertheless, be 
but an external decoration, thrown around a heart 
which the fire of unholy passions may be inwardly 
consuming; while the adorning which the Apostle 
requires, is but the outward manifestation of the 
a of the Spirit of God, in the heart which 

e has returned to beautify and adorn for his dwe!- 
ling-place and temple. 

Some families insensibly acquire such a habit of 
contradicting one another, that it would almost 
seem, as if they found a pleasure in thus acting. 
You cannot make a morning call, or share a meal 
with them, that is not embittered by petty bicker- 
ing or angry arguments. The -brothers are un- 
reasonable, and the sisters impatient—the children 
are fretful and spoiled, and the mother irritable. 
As we take our leave of the family where discord 
reigns, are we not constrained to acknowledge, 
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‘to serve, than by the indulgence of improper tem- 


 gession was mutual, and before the travellers 


‘that one who could not command her temper on 


‘taste and sk 


that if “temper” is not “every thing,” it is, at 
sures 
Let not het whose disposition 1s naturally irri- 
with repeated discomfitures. Let her confess her 
sins in deep abasement before God, and i re 


mplo 
their forgiveness through the blood of Christ ; let 
also subdue and mortify 
temper— watch and pra net tem 
tation, and armed with the sw of the Spirit, 
which is-the Word of Ged, let her go forward to 
the conflict, and in due season, she shall reap, if 


she faint not. | 
do professing Christian fe- 


Perhaps in no 
males more injure the cause which are bound 


“ The woman, who, ce a the laurels 
of her boasted virtue, allows f to be a giso- 
bliging,’a peevish, a gloomy, a discontented com- 
panion, defests one great end of the marriage in- 
stitution, which is happiness. The wife who vio- 
lates the marriage vow, is indeed more criminal ; 
but the very magnitude of her crime emancipates 
her husband; while she who makes him, not dis- 
honourable, but wretched, fastens on him a misery 
for life, from which no laws can free him, and un- 
der wich religion alone can support him.’’* 

In like manner it is incumbent on every daugh- 
ter, “as a positive duty, to study to make home 
agreeable,” to her parents, and other members of 
the domestic circle—to emooth down the little cross 
occurrences that will happen in the best regulated 
family—to study to cheer and comfort the declining 
years of her father and mother, and in every way 
to — them happy, consistently with her duty 
to 

Let every woman then, my dear who 
has “ named the name of Christ,” whether she 
be wife, mother, daughter, or sister, bear in 
mind the infinite importance of having her temper 
iri subjection to principle ; let her not be commend- 
ed for amiability abroad, and indulge without com- 
punction at home, in a suspicious, irritable, or per- 
verse temp¢r. Let her not make that meal, which 
should be the most cheerful of the day, insipid b 
her conduct. She professes to consider herself 
called to “ endure hardehips as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,” let her not be djscomfited by a smoky 
apartment or a negligent servant. She may have 
evinced fortitude under some great trial ; let her 
not be irritated if she find her coffee ill-made, or of 
an improper temperature. She professes to prac- 
tise self-command; let not her temper then be 
overcome by the awkwarduess of a child in tossing 
over the contents of its cup, either on her snowy 
table-linen, or unsoiled dress. If the roll is badly 
baked, or the butter indifferent, how much will the 
evils be aggravated by what one of the old writers 
calls, the unsavoury sauce of ill-humour. The 
occasions which I have specified, for the display of 
bad tempers in the domestic circle, may appear 
too trivial to enumerate, nevertheless, it is pre- 
cisely an aggregate of such small sins, as most 
frequently saps the foundation of fire-side enjoy- 
ments. 

I recollect reading an anecdote some time since, 
in the journal of one Of our popular tourists, which 
exhibited the disastrous effects that sometimes en- 
sue from the want of self-government on trifling 
occasions. ‘As far as I can remember, the story 
ran as follows: 

The American tourist encountered, while trav- 
elling in a diligence in France, an elderly lady, 
who was a native of the country, and whose amia- 
ble and attractive manners, and good-humoured 
endurancegof fatigue and inconveniences, excited 
the commendation of the American. The prepos- 


separated, the matron threw out sundry hints for 
the practical guidance of her more youthful asso- 
ciate. Among these, was a judicious caution to 
him against marrying any woman, before he had 
become well acquainted with her domestic virtues. 
To this end, she advised him never to visit any 
young lady as an admirer, at a regular hour on 
each returning day. The traveller manifested 
surprise, and inquired “ what possible evil could 
result from paying his visits to the object of his 
admiration, at stated seasons ?” 

“ Very great deception as to character,” she re- 
plied, ** might probably be the consequence, Inas- 
much as, the young lady knowing when her lover 
was to be expected, would be prepared in holiday 
dress and smiles, to welcome him. A friend of 
mine,” she said, “ had learned a painful lesson, by 
thus regularly his calls at a particujar hour 
of the eveuing, on a fair acquaintance. So admi- 
rably had she uniformly appeared at these times, 
and so attractive, that his heart had been taken 
captive; and the young lady and her family smil- 
ing-on his suit, it was about to be consummated, 
when, a very short time previous to that fixed on for 
their marriage, having occasion to leave town on 
business during the afternoon, he called unexpec- 
tedly, at an early hour of the morning, to take 
farewell. The hall door was open, and he entered 
unannounced ; while he stood just within the thresh- 
old, he heard strange and discordant notes issuing 
from the family sitting room, which was near at 
hand. The sound was so unusual, that his foot 
was arrested, and he found himself undesigned|: a 
listener in a scene, never intended for his ear. It 
was, alas! the voice of his bien atmée engaged in 
an angry discussion with her mother, about some 
article of dress, in which the taste of parent and 
child differed—one impassioned word followed 
another, until finally the refractory child prevailed, 
and the mother, with flushed face and swimming 
eyes, left the apartment, and passing through the 
hall, disappeared. Shocked and astounded by the 
alarming discovery which he had so unexpectedly 
made, the gentleman retreated with a sorrowful 
heart to his lodgings—a painful and heart-rending 
struggle ensued, the issue of which may be readily 
imagined; he wrote a kind and feeling letter to 
her who had thus deceived him so grossly, relin- 
quished her band for ever, since he felt assured, 
such an occasion, to her mother, was illy qualified 
to render him happy as his wife. 

How many such discoveries are made, my dear 
E——, by both man and woman, when, alas! it 
can profit them nothing—the irrevocable vow has 
been pronounced, and they have been joined to- 
gether, until death shall sever the tie, with tastes 
uncongenial, tempers unsanctified, and wills unsub- 

ed. 
joven only one of the parties has been deceived, 
great must be our commiseration for the unhappy 
victim of disappointed affection—she has awaked 
from a dream to find herself plunged in a fiery or- 
deal—nevertheless, let not such an one despair— 
though the furnace may be heated seven times, 

et if she be a child of God, her compassionate Re- 
eemer will not forsake her; he will come to her 
in distress, walk with her in the burning flame, and 
finally, in hie own good time and way, bring her 
unscathed, through inuch tribulation, into the king- 
dom of heaven, where no further curse shall rest 
on her blessings, and where all tears shall be wiped | 
every eye. 
eg 4 this anecdote which I have related from 
memory, for you to reflect upon, I will now bid 
you, Farewell. 


* Celebs in Search of a Wife. 


THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


This elegant edifice is now nearly finished. It 
will be ready to receive the furniture next week. 
It is truly a noble structure, and is a great orna- 
ment to our city. The congregation have done 
themselves great credit by this example of enter- 
prise and liberality in providing themselves with 
so commodious a house of worship. And we are 

py to bear public testimony to the architectural 
ill of the master builders, Messrs. 
Hotchkiss & Thompson, who have built the church 
by contract, and have done their work as we are 
pleased to the great of the 

mittee, and of the congregation. — 
The style of the body of the building is purely 
Grecian. ‘The front is formed by a projection on 
each corner 15 feet wide by 12deep; with ante 
at the terminations, and an open recess between 
the two projections 32 feet wide by 12 deep, orna- 
mented in front by two lonic columns 33 feet high. 
The breadth of the building is 62 feet, and the 


ok 


THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


césting, as perfect, in ite nt appearance, ag 
any we have ever seen. If it proves as durable as 
it 1s beautiful, it will reflect great credit on the 
skill of our fellow citizens, Fowler & Ginglen, who 
did the work. The walls also, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. Scott, are constructed in the 
best manner. ‘ 

The church is built with a besement story entire- 
ly above ground. The upper vestibule is entered 

the front recess, by four different flights of 
steps, two of which are in the lower vestibule, and 
two in the projections. 

The audience room is uncommonly beautiful and 
admirably adapted to its use. The gallery extends 
only across the front end of the room and over the 
vestibule, 22 feet indepth. The centre of the gal- 
lery is arranged for the choir and organ. The in- 
terior dimensions of the room, including the whole 
depth of the gallery, are 90 feet by 58. There are 
140 pews on the floor, which with the gallery, will 
seat 1000 person. 

The pulpit stands in front of a recess 4 feet deep, 
ornamented with ante, and two Corinthian columns, 
21 fecthigh. It is a neat white breast work about 
10 feet long on the front of a platform 22 feet wide 
by 94 deep, raised 34 feet above the floor. 

The basement is divided into five parts; a lec- 
ture rvom, 29 feet by 58; two sabbath-schvol 
rooms, each 29 feet square ; a third sabbath-school 
room, 15 by 24. The height of the basement from 
floor to ceiling is 10 feet. 

The building is roofed with tin. The tower is 
an octagon, composed of three sections; the two 
lower of which are ornamented with eight columns 
each, at the ang'es. The height from the ground 
is 120 feet. It is in fine proportion and beautiful 
be and in as good keeping with the other — 
0 ou building, as a steeple on a Grecian building 
can be. 

The cost of the church, including the furniture 
and the materials of the oldg building, varies little 
from $20,000.—- Trenton Gazette. 


- 
THE CHIEF STUDY. 


the Graduates of Hanover College. 


Above all these things, chiefly make all your other 
studies subordinate—all conducive to the study of 
“ee of Christ. 

his every way is the most worthy of your ear- 
nest, thorough, and perfect study. Asa matter of 
mere intellectual speculation, there is a magnifi- 
cent grandeur in the scheme of redemption by Je- 
sus Christ worthy to captivate in astonished rap- 
ture the understanding of all men, and to bind to 
itthe wondering gaze of the whole intelligent uni- 
verse. The design, originating before all ages in 
the benevolence of the Divine mind, of recover- 
ing a world lost in sin, through redemption effect- 
ed by the Son of God—the revelation of this de- 
sign to man upon the fall, and the progressive de- 
velopment of the plan of recovery in a wonderful 
series of prophecies, typical institutions, and provi- 
dential dispensations, for four thousand years; the 
appearance of the Son of God to accomplish it, at 
that period which the Divine wisdom had deter- 
mined to be that in which all things were prepar- 
ed, emphatically denominated “ the fulness of the 
time”—the astonishing mystery of the incarnation, 
the glory, the humiliation and_death of the great 
Redeemer—the vanquishing of the powers of dark- 
ness, with that preps fre arch-angel, Satan, at 
their head, and the obtaining of redemption there- 
by—the exaltation of Christ on high, and the giv- 
ing of all power in heaven and in earth to him, as 
the head of that kingdom which the God of heaven 
has set up in the world—and the effectual applica- 
tion of the benefits of the great redemption, 
through an admirably adapted and most powerfull 
efficient system of means, by the Spirit of the Al- 
mighty, carried on through a period of eighteen 
hundred years to the present time, and to be car- 
ried on progressively till the final consummation 
of the scheme in the conversion of the whole world 
to God, and the bringing of the innumerable mul- 
titude of the redeemed to the glory of heaven; this 
whole scheme bears the impress of a magnificent 
grandeur incomparably greater than the glory of 
that material universe, which the eye of the Om- 
niscient Creator, from his throne in the heavens, 
sees stretching out before his sight through the 
immensity of space. It an interest great- 
er than this, by so much as that which involves the 
destinies of countless myriads of rational and im- 
mortal beings, exceeds in interest what concerns 
mere brute and dead matter, however extensive or 
however modified. O, how, in comparison with 
this, do all other things shrink into insignificance, 
and become as nothing, and less than nothing! 
There is not a greater evidence of the blinding in- 
fluence of sin upon the minds of men, than the 
general neglect and indifference to the grandeur 
uf the scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ. 
Were this some cunningly devised fable, origina- 
ted in the schools of antiquity, with what labour 
would we search for and pore over the musty tomes, 
in which some imperfect record of it might be 
found? With what eagerness would we pry into 
its meaning? With what assiduity would we ap- 
ply ourselves to collect some faint traces of the 
system! Were ita fiction existing only on the 
pages of some master writer of drama, with what 
ardour would we extol the lofiiness of that style 
indited by the Spirit of inspiration? With what 
emotion would we survey the magnificence of that 
theatre, and the gorgeous splendour of that scene- 
ry, in which heaven, and earth, and hell are inclu- 
ded? With what awe would we view that char- 
acter, in which God, and angels, and men, and de- 
vils are comprehended ? With what wrapt and in- 
tense interest would we contemplate the immense 
magnitude of the plot !—with what overwhelming 
amazement behold the awful grandeur of the ca- 
tastrophe? Could we then invest this with all the 
solemn importance of reality—could we know that 
this scheme had actually been transacted on some 
remote sphere, and that in it were involved the 
eternal destinies of some distant world, with what 
absorbing intensity of interest would we regard it! 
But no, it is no cupningly devised fable: itis a 


grave importance of truth. It concerns only indi- 
rectly the inhabitants of any distant world: in it 
our own ect:rnal destinies—the destinies of our 
race—are involved. Yet we can see no glory, no 
grandeur in it. We will not listen to it, we will 
not hearit! | Act not thus unwisely. Study— 
study sont: thoroughly, intensely, this chief of 
the works of God. z 
But it is not as & mere matter of intellectual 
speculation, that I urge you to study the gospel. 
Study it, because in it ye think that ye have eter- 
nel life, and it is it that testifies of the Saviour of 
men, in whom you have need of a personal inter- 
est. It is that which meets you in the condition 
in which you are, and which is adapted to the exi- 
gencies of your state, as you are sinners in the 
sight of God. It is that which supplies all the 
wants of your moral nature— which takes into 
view the whole extent of your being, and provides 
for your welfare and highest interest throughout 
the whole period of your existence. It is that 
which appeals to all in you that is just and honest, 
to all that is generous, and noble, and high—to all 
in you that is worthy of man, and binds you by the 
strongest and most powerful obligations to God, to 
holiness, and to glory. Study the gospel, that you 
may receive it with that faith which unites to 
Christ and gives a participation in his salvation— 
pardon through his blood, and holiness by his Spi- 
rit. This will qualify you to live, as it is worthy 
of you to live; and this will fit you to die. 
he pageant of this world passeth away. Time— 
whose ceaseless flow is sweeping all things away 
on its current—is hurrying us forward to death and 
to the judgment bar of God. What will human 
Jearning and science avail, when these heavens 
shall be rolled together as a scroll, and being on 
fire shall pass away with a great noise, when the 
elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat, 
when the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up!—What avail in that far nearer 
day, when to you and to me these things shall be 
nu more? The providence of God, my friends, has 
come in and concurred with the voice of his word, 
in adinonishing us, that our feet are standing on 
ground that is crumbling beneath them, and that 
may soon and suddenly slide. Ah! I remember 
that there stood one among us, even at the com- 
mencement of our present session, who stands not 


length 104. The exterior has a covering of rough 


bad 


among us to-day—alas! unexpectedly and sudden- 


Extract from President Mac Master’s Address to 


lity. It is no fiction: it the | posse. 
solemn reality er oe the military were to be despatched to the city of New 


: ly, cut off by death. Friends, the grave of Bennet* 
speaks. It charges me that | urge.each one of you 
— What thy hand findeth to do it with thy 
might, because there is no work, nor knowledge, 
nor device in the grave, whither thou goest. 

Gentlemen, our best wishes for your welfare snd 
success, will accompany you through life. Our 
fervent prayers will follow you. , 

Go, gentlemen—go, and live for the manly and 
honourable pursuit of science; live for your coun- 
try ; live for the world; live to God and for hea- 
ven, And the blessing of Almighty God rest upon 
you ; the Angel of his presence go with you; and 
the Spirit of his grace guide your way, and bring 
you home to the glory of heaven. 


* A member of college accidentally drowned, July 2. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 
TEXTS MISQUOTED. 

Error. For they rest from their labours. &c. 

Correction, That they may rest from their la- 
bours. Rev. xiv. 13. : 

Er. The merciful man is merciful to his beast. 

Cor. A righteous mau regardeth the life of 
his beast. Prov. x. 12. 

Er. That he who runneth may read it. 
_ Cor. That he may run that readeth it. Hab. 


i. 2. 
Er. Who giveth us all a richly to enjoy. 
Cor. Who giveth us richly all things, &c. 
1 Tim. vi. 17. 
Er. I the Lord search the heart,I try the reins 
of the children of men. 
aes Children of men not in the text. Jer. xvii. 


Er. Having the promige of the life that now is, 
c. 
Cor. Having promise, &c. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 

Er. And to give you an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified. 

Cor. Among all them which are sanctified 
Acts, xx. 32. , 

Er. Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, &c. 

Cor. All ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
&c. Mat. xi. 20. 


. Good tidings, &c. Luke. ii. 10 
Er. The night cometh wherein no man can} 


When no man can work. John ix. 4. 


and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Co&® And faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ 
Acts. 20. 21. 

Er. The liberal man deviseth liberal things, 


c. | 

Cor. The liberal deviseth liberal things, &c. 
Isa. xxxii. 8. 

Er. I will pour, &c., the spirit of prayer and 
supplications, &c. 

Cor. The spirit of grace and supplication. 
Zech. xxii. 18—Blended with Dan. ix. 3—To seek 
by and supplications. 

r. He is able to save to the uttermost all 
them that come unto God by him, &c. 

Cor. He is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God, &c. Heb. vii. 25. 

Er. Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them to 
bless them. 

Cor. To bless them, notin the text. Mat. xviii. 


Er. Remember therefore from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do thy first works. 


Cor. ‘The first works. ev. ii. 5. 
Er. Clothed in his right mind. 


a Clothed and in his right mind. Mark. v. 


[A long list of the misapplications of Scripture 
might be made. Among those heard in Sunday- 
school meetings, none is more common than a per- 
version of part of the 18th verse of the 8th chapter 
of Isaiah : (“ Behold, I and the children whom the 
Lord hath given me”)—which is used to express the 
happiness with which a teacher will enter heaven 
with his converted pupils; but the words are 
merely the se aggre of an assertion of the prophet, 
having a totally different meaning. ‘“ Behold, I, 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me, 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the 
Lord of hosts which dwelleth in Mount Zion.” 
The use made of this expression in Hebrews ii. 13, 
is equally wide from the erroneous application re- 
ferred to.|—S. S. Journal. 


RELIGION IN FLORIDA. 


The Quincy, Florida, Sentinel—a paper just es- 
tablished at that place, says—*“ We have been truly 
gratified with the religious feeling which has over- 
spread a large portion of Middle Florida during the 
{present year. A general revival of religion has 
passed over the country, causing many to turn 
from sin to righteousness, and gathering many in- 
to the fold of Christ. The number that has been 
added to the different churches, cannot be less than 
two thousand; among whom are many of our most 
‘respectable and influential citizens.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Dirricutties at AtBany.—Accounts from Al- 
bany state that the Sheriff had made a second attempt 
to execute process against some of the tenants of the 
Patroon, at the head of a large body of the posse coini- 
tatus, and had been unable todo so. The insurgents 
were embodied, to the number, as it was reported, of 
one thousand strong—with two field-pieces, and other 
arms and amunition. In this emergency, the aid of 
the military arm of the Government has become ne- 
cessary to the due execution of the civil law. The 
Governor has directed a competent body of troops from 
the city of New York to hold themselves in readiness 
to repair to the insurgent district at two hour’s notice. 


writs in the disturbed district, accompanied by his 
If unsuccessful the orders for the presence of 


York. 

The New York Star gives the following statement 
of the difficulty between Mr. Van Rensselaer, and his 
tenants, of Albany county, New York: “The Mr. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer known as the Patroon, ofa len- 
ient disposition to his tenants, allowed, in many in- 
stances, the back rents so to accumulate as to amount 
to more in value than the farms themselves. Since his 
death, the family, at the head of which is Mr. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, oldest son of the deceased, has called 
upon the tenants for payment. The whole subject of the 
nature of the tenure of these farms of the Kensselaer 
Manor is thus brought before the public. It appears the 
principal disaffected tuwns were Renssclaerville, W ester- 
loo, Bern, Knox, and New Scotland, chiefly entrench. 
ed in the fastnesses of the Helderbarrack Mountain, 12 
miles S. W. of Albany city. ‘They laid what they 
termed their grievances before Mr. Van Rensselaer, 
not recollecting that their fathers or grandfathers had 
solemnly and voluntarily entered into the contracts by 
which these back rents accumulated. ‘Those are the 
quarter sales, or quarter proceeds of the perpetual 
leases whenever sold. Also, 224 bushels of wheat 
onevery 160 acre farm. Also $1 day’s services, with 
carriage and team; and four fowls, (50 cents,) making 
a total rent on each lot 160 acres, of $18.374. The 
rise of wages, and of the value of wheat, fowls, &c. 
and the sterility of the soil, makes this tax now 
amount to $50 a year, and is exceedingly oppressive. 

“hey propose the rents to be abolished, and the 
new rents to be in money. ‘The same number of 
bushels to be allowed as before, and at the rate of 
$l, and lower according to the value of the land; 
$1 per day for day’s services; and fifty cents for fowls, 
excluding the reservation of quarter sales, water 
privileges, the soil under water, privilege of rouds, 
mines, minerals, timber, &c., together with the priv- 
ilege of buying the soil, to those who wish to purchase 
the same, at any future time, for such sum as the in- 
terest thereof will amount to, the amount of rent on, 
each lot now to be fixed. They also propose that those 
western towns of the manor whose farms are encum- 
bered to the amount of their personal! effects over and 
above their arrearages of rents due the proprietor, 
should be remitted in whole, or at all events in equal 
proportion to the stipulations to be entered into for fu- 
ture rents. 

“Mr. Van Rensellacr replies that they have no 
grievances, that the rents were not charged for the 
first seven years, that they may claim a relinquish- 
ment of his _— to the land as well as a release of pri- 

t 


Er. Testifying, &c., repentance toward God,| 


The Sheriff had gone on a third attempt to serve his|’ 


vileges, that have nothing to do with arrearages 
of other farms, Ke. He will admit no interference, 


says the estimate on wheat is too low in proportion to 
the increased value of land. By yiclding he would do, 
hd says, injustice to himeelf, fumily, and socicty. He 
is willing to take a money rent for wheat, at the ave- 
rage price for the last 47 years, day’s service $2, and 
fowls 75 cents. Also to sell the land in fee at $5 an 
acre for the four west towns—none of them below the 
hill; but all arrears must first be paid. On July 4th 
a manifesto was drawn up by several of the towns, in 
which they denounce Mr. V. R's propositions, consider- 
ing themselves degraded, and equally entitled with 
their fathers of the revolution to release from thral- 
dom. They speak of Mr. V. R. as a pretended proprie- 
tor, require him to establish his right to the soil, give 
new leases, grant the privileges claimed by them, and 
then they will accede.” 

Virginia Banxs.—The of Virginia have 
passed a law compelling the Banks of that state to pay 
six per cent. per annuin on all bills presented and not 
paid, during suspension, and forbidding the Banks to 
declare dividends until they resume. 

Gattant Act.—A little boy and girl, who were 
etanding on the wharf at Long Island, N. Y., on Satur- 
day last, as a steamboat was departing, were knocked 
overboard. One of the gentlemen on board, Captain 
Stout, jumped overboard, and with the aid of the Cap- 
tain of the boat, who also plunged in, saved the girl 
from under the side of the boat. Mr. Solomon Towns. 
end, of New York, also plunged in and saved the boy. 
They all experienced some suffering from their im- 
mersion, and were much chilled when taken out. 


CounterFeits.—Counterfeit two dollar notes on the 
Bank of Delaware are in circulation. They can be 
detected by the signatures being engraved, and the 
paper darker than that of the genuine note. 


Suocxine Deatu.—A young man, whose name we 
have not ascertained, was found dead on Monday last, 
in a saw mill, at, or near Factoryville, in this county. 
He was employed in operating the mill, and when 
found, it appeared that while engaged in drawing logs 
into the mill by means of a windlass, his hands had be- 
come fastened under the rope, which it is supposed he 
was attempting to arrange while it was winding up, 
thus drawing him around the beam of the windlass— 
the rope first passing over his arms, and then his head, 
and continuing to wind about him, until it had com- 
pletely encompassed his body, literally crushing him 
to dcath.—Owego Gazettee. 

CounTeRFeiTers.—A gang of counterfeiters has 
been arrested at Dunham, Lower Canada, and seven 
of them lodged in Jail at Montreal. Fourtecn plates 
were discovered. A correspondent of the Albany 
Evening Journal writes: 

The following is the description of the plates: 

l’s on the Bank of Auburn, N. Y. 


l’s “ Mechanics Bank, N. Y. 

- I's “% Manhatton “ N.Y. 
23 “ Amherst “ Mass. 
3’s “ Mohawk,  - 
53 Albany, 
5’s Phenix, Cera. 
5’s “ Maine Bank at Portland. 

“ Amherst Bank, Mass. 

10’s “ Bank of Penn. Philadelphia. 
2’s “ Yates County Bank, N. Y. 
2's Orleans Bank, N. Y. 


Besides, there are bills on the Oneida Bank, Utica, 
3’s—well executed—and we ure in hopes to get the 
plate. There were also plates on Oswegv und Ithaca 
Banks, and one of 50’s on the United StatesBank. 
These plates we intend to find yet, as one of the fel- 
lows has promised to do so, and turn witness. 


Arr.icting News rrom Tampa Bay.—The ship Gen. 
Washington, at New Orleans, November 26, in the un- 
precedented passage of two days from Tampa, brings 
distressing news, (already in part anticipated,) that 
the yellow fever, as we predicted a day or two since, 
has been committing terrible ravages at the Florida 
port in question. ‘Ten of the officers had fallen vic. 
time since November 7, and Genera! Taylor and Cap- 
tain Fullerton were at the point of death. Among the 


soldiers five died per day. Captain Barber is amon 
the officers dead. 4 


_ Baivce over rug Mississirri ar Sr. Lovis.—Notice 
is given in the St. Louis papers, that an application 
will be made to the Illinois Legislature, during its ex- 
tra session, to charter a company for the purpose of 
building a bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis. It 
is estimated that a wire or chain suspension bridge 
may be constructed at a cost not exceeding$600,000. 

A Vereran.—The army of the revolution is now 
rapidly passing away; but now and then remain 
some striking specimens of the motley materials and 
hardy frames it was composed of, at this time, as we 
learn from the “ Monthly Visiter.” ‘ There resides in 
Andover, New Hampshire, a pensioner of the United 
States, named Samuel McGuinn, who was born at a 
place called Wick, in Scotland: his father, he says, 
wasa farmer. He was impressed and put on board 
the ship Arabel, of Greenock, in Scotland, in the year 
1775, when he was in bis fortieth year: she was a pri- 
vate transport vessel, The Arabel having been cap- 
tured on her voyage by an American armed vesscl, he 
arrived at Boston a prisoner. He was exchanged at 
West Point, but instead of joining the British army, 
enlisted into the American service, and served long 
enough to be entitled to a pension under the act of 
1818. He is at this time 104 years of age, and lives 
with a wife younger than himself; he is pvor, but lives 
comfortably, is extremely neat and cleanly, and re- 
tains his reason and recollection perfectly. He never 
returned to or corresponded with his relations in Scot- 
land, fearing the forfeiture of his life would be the 
consequence of his discovering himself.” 


Breapsturrs.—The news by the Liverpool has had 
an unfavourable cffect on Breadstuffs in the Baltimore 
market. Flour was offered at $5.75 on Monday, with. 
out finding buyers, and Wheats have fallen to $1.10_a 
$1.12 for the best reds. The re-opening of the Erie 
Canal—by which all the flour afloat will be sent to 
market—has had some effect in confirming tae pre- 
vious downward tendency.— Amer. 


Distressing Accipent.—An accident occurred in 
Market street, Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, 
which furnishes a melancholy lesson to those young 
men who are in the habit of raising each other by 
the windlasses used in our stores for hoisting goods. 
A young man whose name was Alexander Stewart, a 
son of William Stewart, aged about 17 years, lost his 
life in consequence of such an attempt. The accident 
occurred at the store of Samuel Lloyd, No, 406 Market 
street. He had been raiscd to the floor of the fourth 
story, and was in the act of stepping from the hook, 
when his feet slipped, and he fell to the ground floor. 
The injuries received were such that he survived the 
fall but a few minutes. The coroner held an inquest 
on the body, and the Ay returned a verdict agreeably 
to the above facts.—N. Amer. 


Navat Corresronpence.—The New York Times 
contains a |vtter from an officer on buard the United 
States ship John Adams, and the Journal of Commerce 
one from an officer of the frigate Columbia, the former 
dated July 16th, and the latter July 19th. The ves- 
scls were then lying Hong-Kong, but were to sail in a 
few days for the Pacific. There had been much sick- 
ness ov board the frigate, 124 on the sick list at one 
time, with the dysentery. Samuel S. Penrose, corpo- 
ral of marines, died on the 8th of July. On the 3d a 
young man nained William Reeves fell overboard and 
was drowned. | 

The letter from the John Adams expresses a strong 
belief that the English and Chinese will come to blows. 
A number of English ships were anchored at Honz- 
Kong, and were ordered by the Chinese authorities to 
remove thence to Whampoa, but the captains refused, 
and if attempts were made to force them, they declared 
that they would resist. It was said, moreover, that 
two mandarins had bcen seized and held in durance by 
the English; also that frequent affrays took place on 
shore, in one of which a Chinaman was killed, and 
some women and children were wounded. 


Reapine Ram Roap.—On the 6th instant a train of 
eighty cars was brought on the Reading Rail Road, to 
the bridge across the Schuylkill at Peter’s Island, by 
one of the locomotive engines. The freight of this 
train was upwards of 240,000 pounds. ‘The cars were 
“or veg 1500 barrels of flour, and a quantity of iron 
and nails. 


A Man Bunrieo tn a Coat Mine.—The coal mine of 
Mr. Neff, near Frostburg, Maryland, fell in on the 5th 
instant. A miner who was at work at the time, was 
enclosed by the fallen earth. He immediately com- 
menced digging out, and persons on the outside also 
began to dig in towards him. The earth to be remov- 
ed was thirty or forty feet in extent—but the caving, 
as it afterwards appeared, did not extend so far as to 
prevent the free working ofthe miner. Of course the 
utmost anxicty was felt for his fate, which was much 
increased by the earth again falling in at the very mo- 
ment he had been reached by those on the outside! 
The earth now fell all around him, leaviug him hardly 
roon to move; fortunately, however, but little more 
than a foot of earth this time shut him in from the 
day light, and this was soon removed. The accident 
occurred at about one o'clock in the day, and it was 
ten o’clock before the man was got out. The despe- 
rate energy with which he worked to rescue himself 
may be interred from the fact that of thirty or forty 
feet of earth to be removed, he, though working at a 
great disadvantage, duy through nearly one half’ of it. 
He suffered no injury from the accident.—Balt. Pat. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the steam-ship Liverpool, at New 
York, from Liverpool, London papers to the evening 
of the 15th of November, and Liverpool to the 16th, 
both inclusive, have been received. 

The commercial news appears to be rather encou- 
raging : Cotton has risen gd. sterling per Ib., and is 
firm. The affairs of the United States Bank, not- 
withstanding the news taken to England of the sus- 
eg have assumed a more flattering appearance. 

r. Jaudon has succeeded in meeting all of the bills 
of ae drawn against him, without a single re- 
newal. 

At London, on the 15th, there was a limited de- 
mand for foreign wheat. There was no alteration 
noticed in flour. 

At Liverpool, at the time of the departure of the 
steamer, the grain market was heavy, and a de- 
cline of 1s. per barrel was noticed in American flour. 
American sweet was quoted at 40 a 433. and sour at 
38 a 40s. 

The suspension of specie payments seems to have 
made a greater uprvar in Puris than in London. The 
papers there appeared to think that American credit 
was ruined for ever. 

The frigate Imogene arrived at Portsmouth, Nov. 
lith, from Valparaiso, with $2,600,000, and another 
frigate was expected from Mexico with $1,100,000 
more. 

The State Stocks of this country are wholly un. 
saleable. 

The Queen of England is certainly going to be 
married to her cousin Albert. 

There had been fresh movements of the Chartists 
in some places, particularly in Newport, Wales, where 
a number of lives were lost. 

A fire occurred in Widegate alley, Bishopsgate, 
Landon, November 14, by which eight persons lost 
their lives. 

a Hagerman, the eminent Paris banker, had de- 
ceased. 

Gen. Bernard, formerly of the United States engi- 
neer service, and more recently minister of war in 
France, died at Paris on the 5th of November. 

A fire occurred at Constantinople, in the Armenian 
quarter, 15th October, which destroyed 400 houses. 

Dreadful inundation had been occasioned at Lom- 
bardy by the continued rains. 

The meeting of the French Chambers had been 
postponed till about the 20th December. 

It was reported in Paris and London that the Sultan 
and the Pacha had concluded a peace—Egypt and Sy. 
ria being confirmed to the latter, and the island of 
Candia to his son Ibrahim Pacha. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is now definitively understood that Queen Victo- 
ria has plighted her troth to Prince Albert of Saxe-Co- 
burg, and that the marriage is to take place in April 
or May next. The Prince, with bis father and brother, 
has just gone home, after some weeks sojourn at Wind- 
sor Castle, where he received marked recognition as 
the favoured youth—always at her Majesty’s elbow 
when “ walking on the terrace,” or said amen in the 
chapel—when she rode on horseback, or in the pon 
phaeton—when she dined, and when she danced. Al- 
bert is three months younger than the royal spinster, 
and they say he is a very decent looking lad. 

The lords of the treasury have commenced the 
penny postage experiment, by ordering that from 5th 
December all postages in the kingdom be four pence. 

The London Times of November 13, stated that bills 
of exchange toa large amount had been presented to 
the J.ondon agent of the Bank of the United States, 
who declined payment, &c. This assertion was un- 
qualifiedly contradicted by Mr. Jaudon in a letter to 
the Times of the same day, in which he says he had 
never declined payment or attempted a renewal of any 
bill drawn upon him by the bank. 

The London Morning Chronicle, after giving a sy- 
nopsis of the state of the United States Bank on the 
lst of October, says: 

The balance sheet, no doubt, includes as assets thir- 
million dollars of bills, and seventeen million 

ollars of stock accounts; and it nay be said that in 
this way credit is taken for a large amount of ques- 
tionable securities; but making every fair allowance 
for bad banking, it proves most plainly the undoubted 
stability of the establishment, and that the Times 
newspaper acted most unwarrantably in alarming the 
public mind in its money article of to-day, by assert. 
ing that it was ina state of bankruptcy. It is possi- 
ble, in so severe a time of monetary pressure, that the 
shareholders may suffer in some degree, although the 
large amount of the Rest or Guarantee Fund provides 
them with a very powerful safeguard; but, as to the 
public, we consider that the state of the balance suffi- 
ciently shows that they are perfectly safe from any ul- 
timate loss. 

Liverpool, Nov. 16, 1839.—The state of trade in 
every part of the country is as dull as can well be im. 
agined. ‘The absence of American orders is causing 
wn universal shortening of the liours of labour in the 


degree drooping, though not to such an extent as would 
have been anticipated. The failures taking place are 
but few, and some of them are fairly uttributable to 


pression of trade. The Garrick arrived yesterday, and 
there is a partial revival of confidence manifested, ow- 
ing to the continuance of specie payments by the New 
York banks, and it is hoped that they may be able to 
weather the storm. What we want, however, is spe- 
cie, and it must be had before our commercial affairs 
once more assume an unembarressed character. 

It is stated in the Bath Herald that twelve men were 
killed on F 5 morning at Radstock-Well way-pit, in 
consequence of some person having cut the rope used 
for lowering the men into the works. The depth the 
men fell was 756 fect, and their bodies were horribly 


the shock. ‘The Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against parties unknown. 

Chartist Riot.—On the 4th ult. a dreadful riot occur- 
red at Newport, Monmouthshire, Wales; the rioters, 
to the number, it is stated, of nearly 8000, entered 
Newport in the morning, from the neighbouring hills, 
where they had assembled, under the command of Mr. 
John Frost, a respectable and intelligent linen-draper 
of Newport. It appears that there was a deep-laid 
preconcerted plan for a general rising, and Wales was 
to be “ created into a Chartist kingdom.” But in their 
first descent upon Newport they were effectually oppo- 
sed by the military and citizens, headed by the Mayor, 
and Frost and about twenty of the ringleaders were 
taken prisoners. ‘They are to be tricd by special com- 
mission for high treason. 

The Manufacturers of England.—A \etter from Man- 
chester, received by the Liverpool, says: With a 
scarcity of money and dear bread, a small demand for 
goods and a long winter before them, they claim sym. 
pathy from every feeling mind ; but they exhibit their 
distress,and would enforce their demands in such an 
uulawful manner that their advocates even are called 
out against them. Perhaps England, in truth, feels no 
security in the future. She seems losing that confi- 
dence in her own resources, that has hitherto sustain- 
ed ber in all her conflicts with other nations; and this 
anxious position favours some change in the Adminis- 
tration, which will probably occur ere long. Their 
foreign policy cannot be safely changed; but they 
will bear the same sufferings with more patience, per- 
haps, by trying the efforts of other men. ‘Their situ- 
ation, however, is the effect of trade. They have man- 
ufactured 200,000 bales of cotton /ess than last year 
to this time, and have paid for an immense import of 
grain; and without a turn in the exchanges, and an 
improvement in the commerce of the nation, a new 
administration would not avail much. 

The Opium Dispute.—The following reply has been 
given by the lords of the treasury to the applicants 
tor indemnification for the opium given up at Canton: 

“ Gentlemen—Having laid before the lord commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s ae your letter, in 
which you apply for a settlement of certain claims for 
opium delivered to the Chincse government, and trans- 
mit certificates signed by Captain C.s@lliott; I have 
received their lordships’ commands to acquaint you 
that Parliament has placed at the disposal of this 
Board no funds out of which any compensation could 
be made, and that the sanction of Parliament would 
be required before any such claim could be recognised 
and paid. 

**‘I'o prevent any misconstruction of the intentions 
of this Board, my lords have felt it necessary to di- 
rect me farther to statc, that the subject has been un- 
der the attentive consideration of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, and to add that her Majesty’s government do 
not propose to submit to Parliament a vote for the 


payment of such claims. 
(Signed) “R. Gorpon.” 


FRANCE. 


It is stated in one of the ag that nineteen bank- 
rupicies had occurred in Paris in the first week of 
November. 
_ The liabilities of the bankrupts amounted to nearly 
1,000,000f. One of them excecds 500,000f, and two 
others 100,0001:, but the remainder, sixteen in number, 
are under this lust sum. ‘There were 858 failures in 
Paris from the Ist January to the Ist November, 1839, 
and the losses amount to between 55,000,000f and 
60,000,000F. 

In France the grain market appears to be on the ad- 


vance. The Paris Capitole says :—* The price of flour 
is rising. If, at the market of the 13th, which is to 


manufacturing districts, and prices are in a trifling, 


the stoppage of the Imperial Bank rather than the de-| 594 


mangled, most of their limbs having been severed by| b 


195 


serve ag a critcrion to fix the price of bread during the 
second fortnight in November, a fall do not take 

the 4 Ib. loaf, for which 
price 174 sous, will be raised to 18 sous.” 

A contemplated insurrection had been discovered in 
Paris by the Police; the insti were the members 
of a society suid to have been formed by an union of 
Republicans and Bonapartists. A number of persons 
have been arrested, and a large quantity of arms and 
combustibles discovered in their haunts. The grand 
feature of the plan was to fire the city in man she, 

the National 


keep 


and by thus creating an alarm, 
Guards in their § 
SPAIN. 
The Spanish Cortes, previous to bei prorouged, 
passed, by a vote of 90 to 13, the inne resolution. 
“ That Spaniards were not bound to pay taxes of 
any kind, nor ta agree to any loans, by anticipation, 
without a formal vote of the Cortes, in conformity with 
article 73 of the Constitution.” 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


Texas papers to the 22d ult. have been received at 
New Orleans. No mention is made of tho capture of 
Metamoras, aud the report is probably untrue. Two 
skirmishes with the Indians had taken place, and in 
each encounter the Indians were de with seve- 
ral killed and wounded—the Texians lost none. The 

gress was in session in Austin—the message of the 
President was transmitted on the 12th ult., but the pa- 
pers received do not contain it. 

The New Orleans Bulletin uf the 28th ult., contains 
Mexican news, received by an arrival from Havana. 
It appears that the Federalists are concentrating their 
forces with the object of capturing Tampico. ‘The 
Federalists were 1500 strong, and recruits arriving in 
greatnumbers. Bustament has mado every prepara- 
tion for the attack, by doubly guarding every vulnera- 
ble point in the city, and ordering an abundance of 
troops and ammunition. 


DIED. 


In the assurance of faith, at Moscow, Livingston 
county, New York, on Thursday morning, 5th De- 
cember, Rota Emmy, wife of Rev. J. Repine- 
TON, in the 27th year of her age. Her disease was 
Bronchitis. Her sufferings were protracted and severe, 
yet the grace of God enabled her to endure them with 
patience. At first she clung to this world, and seemed 
reluctant to depart—but for many days before her de- 
cease, she was calmly and submissively resigned to 
the will of her heavenly Father, and God was pleased 
to make his grace abound toward her. Her peace was 
like a river, and she regretted the want of strength to 
declare, at large, what God had done for her sou 

The last cunflict with the king of terrors was fear- 
ful, but she came off conqueror and more than con- 
queror, through him who loved her, and gave himself 
for her. She had her reason to the last, and when 
utterance failed, she manifested by signs that the rod 
and staff of Israel’s Great Shepherd comforted her 
— through the dark valley. hen the dread con- 

ict was over, a sweet and heavenly smile settled upon 
her countenance, indicative of rest and blessedness 
to the departed spirit. O, “ blessed” indeed, are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” The afflicted husband 
sorrows not as one who has no hope, though his loss is 
great. She was an affectionate wife, a judicious, 
faithful counsellor. - 

During all the Church difficulties in Muscow, there 
was none on whose firmness he could more rely. Often 
were his drooping spirits cheered by her lively and 
vigorous faith. A native of New England, and nursed 
in the lap of Congregationalism, her early impressions 
were repugnant to strict Presbyterianism—but, at 
length, — yielding to the force of truth, sho 
heartily and fully subscribed our Confession, adopted 
our forms, and rested alone for justification on the im- 
puted righteousness of Jesus Christ. In his name and 
strength she fought a good fight, she finished her 
course, kept the faith, and henceforth (doubtless) there 
is laid up for her a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the righteous Judge shall give to her in the day 
of his final a aston. “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, ond la my last end be like his.” R. 


HIS DAY IS PUBLISHED—Letters on the Sacrament of 

the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a Rulivg El- 
der inthe Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jersey. Se- 
cond edition, revised by the author, with additional notes and 
illustrations, 

How far this production is deserving of public patronage, and 
is calculated to promote the edification of Christians 2, 
but more especially of young converts, who are dou ! 
hesitating about making a pudlic profession of their faith, the 
following testimonials trom judicious theologians, eminently 
qualified to decide on the merits of the work, will no doubt be 


th 
quite satisfactory. WM. S. MARTIEN, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We are pleased to learn that a new edition of “*Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression fer 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can free 
recommend this manual! as, in our opinion, adapted to do muc 
SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICA‘TIONS.—The Board of Pub- 
lication of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have recently issued the following valuable Booka, viz. 
1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Children, An excellent lit- 
tle work for young persons, Price 15 cents. 

2. The Mute Chistian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks. 
Price 38 cents, 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. Price 31 cents, 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and Practical Religion: designed for Young Christians, 

y the Rev. E. Mannering. Price 38 cents, 
5. Self Employment in Secret: — An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul ; bap oy we upon Painful A fflictions ; Me- 
morials for Practice ; by the Rev. John Corbet. Price 20 cents. 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, Price 
25 cents. 

7. The Pleasures of Religion; by the Rev, Henry Foster Bur- 
der, D.D. Price 38 cents. 

8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; containi 


Memuirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending ~ 


thatevent. Price 31 cents, 

9. ‘Vhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. Price 25 cents. 

10. The Psalms and Hymns ~ age by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. In a 
variety of sizes and styles of binding. 

11. An Exposition of a portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the form of Questions and Anawers; by the Rev. J. J. Jane- 
way,D.D. Price 15 cents. 

he Board have several other works in press, and preparing 
for press. Among others, a new stercotpye edition of the Con- 
fession of Faith, Life of John Knox. Memoir of Captain James 
Wilson, Reformed Pastor; by Rev. Richard Baxter. Letters 
to an Anxious Inquirer; by late Rev. ‘T’. Cariton Henry, D. D. 
Charnock on Regeneration. 

Besides the Books, twenty-one Tracts bave been published ; 
the smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the largest of 130 pages. 
Of these, various editions have been issued. Nine of these are 
also published in a 12mo volume. Price 50 cents. 

Orders for Books or Tracta, from 
Booksellers, and others, should be addressed to William S. 
Martien, Publishing Agent of the Board, South-East corner of 
Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

*,” Donations for the Board should be sent to A. W. Mitchell, 
M. D., Treasurer, Walnut, above Broad street, Philadelphia, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


HE YOUNG LADY’S COMPANION.—The Young Lady’s 
Companion, in a series of Letters, by Margaret Coxe, au- 
thor of Botany of the Scriptures, &e. Just received, and for 
fur sale by M. 8S. MARTIEN, 
and Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
4 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—J. Whetham has on hand and» 


offers for sale a large assortment of the late publicati 

among ae the following. Philips’ Life and Times 
Whitefield. . Life Ke. of Bunyan. moirs of Mrs, Hawks. 
New Edition. Life of Mrs. Breckinridge. The Heatherdale 
Family. Symington on the Atonement. Dominion of Christ, by 

Stevenson on the offices of Christ. Junkin (Dr. Geo.) on 
Justification. Walker on Intermarriage. Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life, New Edition, Interesting Narratives. Glimp- 
ses of the Old World, by Rev. J. A. Clark. Blunt's Leetures on 
the Lives of Christ, St. Paul, Abraham, Jacob, Elisha, &e. Do. 
on the Seven Churches of Asia, My Seviour, ‘The Young Wife, 
by Dr. Alcott, ‘The Young Mather, by do. The Young Husband, 
by do. The Young Housekeeper. The Young Ladies’ Friend. 
The Young Ladies’ Companion, Malcolm's Travels in Asia. 
James’ Christian Professor. do. Anxious Enquirer. Williams’ 
Missonary Enterprises in the South - Home Education. 
Fireside do. Christian Retirement. Nevins’ Sermons. do. Life 
and Remains, New Tribute to J. Brainerd ‘Taylor, Mrs, Sigour- 
ney’s Letters to Young Ladies. do. Letters to Mothers. do 
Poems. History of the Sandwich Islands. Breekinridge’s Tour 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Museum of Ke- 
ligious Knowledge. A New Edition of Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection. Woman’s Mission. History of the Christian Church 
from the Ascension of Christ to the Conversion of Constantine, 
by Rev. E. Burton, Stevens’ Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land. do. Greece, Turkey, &c. Holiday House. Woman as she 
Should Be. Married Life. ‘The Missionary Mey my mee the ships 
Morrison and Himmaleh. Mr. Hall’s Ramblesin Europe. Hare’s 
Parish Sermons, ‘Ihe Motherin her Family. Ticknor’s Guide 
for Any pate Modern Socicty, by Miss Sinclair, ke. &e, 

14 


Oa OBSERVER.—The following volames of the 
Christian Observer, — vols. 1, 2, Se 18 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19,20, 22, 23,24, 26. Eighteen volumes half bound, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets. 


dec 14 


a Sermon, 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, September 22, 
13839. ** She that liveth in pleasure, is ° 
Recently published, and for sale by Robert Carter, No. 58 Ca- 
nal street, New York; RK. Wasson, Troy, New York; Wm. S. 
Martien, Philadelphia; and David Owen, Baltimore. dec 14 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—The Winter session will 
commence on the 2ist day of October. The course of 
inebudes the usual an 
thematica! education, a penses 


the acade ceed h 
mical year do not GRAHAM, Principal. 
New London Roads, Chester county, Pa, 


we now pay the enormous — 
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| Er. And setteth him on the pinnacle of the 
temple. 
Cor. Ona pinnacle of the temple. Mat. iv. 5. q 
he Er. Behold | bring you glad tidings of great 
work. 
Cor. | 
| 
| 
28. 
] 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B, H. RICE, 
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.- X7ANITY.—The Vanity of a Life of Fashionable Pleasure ; 


FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE THEY WENT FORTH. 


-Fieet street, and so on to the Refurm Club-house, 


In April, 1888, the Rev. J. Willianss, together 
with @ | tesionaries, left England 
for different in the islands of 


the South Sas. On the eve of their departure, in- 
teresting sefvices were conducted at the Taber- 


nacle, the direction of the Londen Mission- 


Society, when that spacious building was filled 
'Beveral hymos were sung, from 
which we select the following as being liarly 
appropriate to the occasion.— Baptist 


- Who are those that go with gladness 
Far frum friends and native land? — 
_ By the world ’tis counted madness, 
‘But-they do not understand : 
. Gop is with them, 
And they go at bis command. 


These are citizens of Zion ; 
Once they loved the world alone; 
Now His promise they rely on 
Who has claimed thein as his own ; 
And be bids them 
Go, and make his mercy known. 


Theirs ere toils, and theirs are dangers, 
_ While they traverse land and sea ; 
Far froin home, ‘midst foes and strangers, 
Is their lot ordained to be, 
While they publish 
Grace to sinners, rich and free. 


Grace be with them, truth and mercy, 
In the work they have to do; 
Theirs an awful controversy — 
Awful aod yet ylorivus wo ; 
Grace be with them, 
To whatever clime they go! 


Blessings from the Saviour speed them, 
Add make every burden light! 
May the hand of mercy lead them 
ute ww yon celestial height, 
W bere for ever 
All is pure, and all is bright! 


I WLLL PUBLISH THE NAME OF THE LORD. 
DEUT. xxxiii. 3. 


‘Farewell to my country and home, 
Friends, parents, and relatives dear ; 
Acrvss where the huge billows toam 
I go—yet a stranger to fear, 
To publish the Lomb that was slain, 
Who shea for lost sinners his blood ; 
I brave all the storms of the main, 
And smile at the loud roaring flood. 


Sha! I count my life dear to do this, 
Reap infinite gain by its loss? 
No!—be it my glory and bliss 
To count all ‘things else but as dross.— 
Oh, weep not! but dry up your tears, 
Let giadness spring up in your heart; 
And rather than bruod o’er your fears, 
Rejoice to behold me depart. 


Ere long shall the day-star arise, 
And righteousness cover the earth ; 
For Jesus will open the eyes 
Of those who were blind from their birth : 
The East her hosannas shail raise, 
The South will re-echo the song ; 
And the West and the North, the loud praise 
Of Jzsus’s love shal) prolong. 


us, in a life-wasting clime, 
My days I am destined to spend ; 
And pass the short course of my time, 
Far distant from country and friend : 
For the sake of the Lorp I will go, 
And be spent in declaring his love ; 
Who long can preserve me below, 
Or take me to triumph above. 


Bound for the Southern Seas, 
A bark is leaving home ; 
Her canvass swells upon the breeze, 
Her prow divides the foam, 
Impatient of delay ; | 
And weeping friends are there, 
A long, a last to say, 
To breathe the parting prayer. 


Go, “ Messenger of Peace !” 
Richer than argosies, 

Thou bearest tidings of release 
To lands of other skies. 

Sad is the parting word, 
Though duty reconciles ; 

Yet go, thou servant of the Lorp, 
For in those sun-lit Isles, 


Hearts for thy coming burn,— 
Their tather and their friend :— 
Their prayers and ours, for thy return, 
Snall to ONE THRONE ascend. 
And if thy last Jook fall 
Sad, on thy native shore,— 
If friends that see thee part, like Paul, 
* Shall see thy face no more,” — 


Yet shall thy spirit be 
Strong, trusting in the Lorp. 

* Who leaveth home or friends for me, 
Is not without reward.” 

Servant of Gop, farewell ! 
Long be thy course, and bright ! 

Till friends who here must parted dwell, 
All iv one fold unite. 


THE PATENT SAFETY COACH 


Yesterday a trial of this extremely ingenious 
and successful invention wus made at the Hippo- 
drome in the presence of a considerable number a 
the novility and gentlemen of high scientific and 
literary attainments, Suortly aiter two o’clock 
the coach was driven out of the yard of Mr. Gray 
of Kari street, Blackfriars. ‘The course taken was 


in Whitehall, and then to the House of Commons, 
where it was inspected by several members of Par- 
liament, amongst whom we noticed Mr. Bernal, 
Mr. Greig (of Perth,) Mr. P. Howard, Mr. Vigors, 
General Lygon, &c. Of those who rode in the 
cuvach was Mr. Wallace, the contractor for mails, 


for the north of Scotland. This gentleman, who| , 


retained iis seat during a portion of the most se- 
vere tests o! the efficacy of the principle, intimated 
his astonishmeat at the effective manner in which 
it acted. Every person who has visited the Hippo- 
drome will recollect the ruggedness of the ground 
which is below the rails round “ the hill.” In some 
the rills themselves are a foot or 18 inches 

eep. Over these Mr. Gray drove at every pace 
from the walk to the gallop, smetimes with a full 
load of passengers, at others with but three or four, 
and at all times with the same result. However 
low the wheels on the one side were running, it 
proiuced no prejudicial effect on the coach; that 
always found its level. Indeed, it could not well 
be o:hierwise, seeing that the body, or rather the 
coach, is hung on springs, which work longitudi- 
nally from the roof, instead of laterally, from imme- 
diately above the porch or under the coach itself. 
But the main point of the invention is, that these 
longitudinal springs work on sliding blocks, by 
which a constantly levelling position is produced. 
Io the course uf the experiment the wheels on the 
“ off” side passed over a surface which was more 
than four feet higher than those which were on the 
“near” side. This was regarded as a prominent 
trial of tie principle, and therefore Mr. Gray, as 
charioteer, drove round and round with the horses 
at full speed for at least ten minutes. The result 
was, that at each evolution, and at each jerk, the 
ground being particularly uneven, and therefore 
peculiarly adapted tor the experiment, the coach 
preserved its perfect equilibriuin or level. Be- 
yond this it is unnecessary to say more than that 
all parties, whether as riders or as lookers on, ap- 
red to entertain but one opinion—namely, that 
fhe turning over of a coach hung upon the patent 


principle was an impossibility. 


To, the Museum at St. Omar may be seen a 
guperb agate, the veins of which by an extraordi- 
nary freak of nature, represent the portrait of Hen- 

"TN. crowned with laurels, wearing the long 
beard of the day, and in other respects so like that 


‘| sense of founded. We may say, predicated of, but 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


1 from verbe end in alive ; but use has decided that 


AMERICANISMS. 


Allot upon, for count u 

Admire to; te ite frank. 

Applicant, for student. 

Appreciate, for to rise in value. Hamilton in- 

| troduced it as the contrary of depteciate. 

Balance, for remainder; as, | spent « part of 
the evening with a friend, and the balance at home. 

Calculate, tor design or intend. 

Calculation for intention. 

Reckon. for think or believe. 

Guess, for think or believe. It is used in Eng- 
land properly, but in this country its signification 
has been so perverted that good writers drop it al- 
together. Imagine is a good substitute. 

Cleverly, fur well in health; as, How is your 
friend to-day? He is getting along cleverly. 

Considerable, used asa noun; as, he is conside- 
rable of a poet; as an adverb; as, He is conside- 
rable sick. 

Creatures, for animals on a farm. 

Rock. The meaning of the word is, a large 
mass of stone; but in the Eastern part of New 
England, and in the Southern States, it is used to 
signify small stones; thus, Those children are 
throwing rocks at each other. 

Creek, tor a small river. 
of the sea. 

Avaiis, for proceeds. 

To a degree, fur to a great degree. 

Derogatury, for derogatory to; as, His conduct 
is very derogatory. 

‘Desk, for pulpit. In Episcopal churches the desk 
ig tiie place where prayers are read, and the pulpit 
the place where the sermon is preached, aud as we 
have but one place for both, we confound the two 
names—it ought to be avoided. 

Classical. ‘This has been used by some as the 
adjec:ive of class, instead of the adjective of clus- 
sic; thus, a classical study is used to signify a study 
pursued by a ciass, instead of a study belonging 
to the classics. : 

Schulastic, belonging to the schoolmen, who 
were persons who wrote subtile and philosuphical 

disquisitions; as the scholastic theology, i. e. the 
theology of the schoolmen. This has been per- 
verted to the signification, belonging to a schou! ; 
as, ‘T'he scholastic year is ten months. Thus it is 
made the adjective of school, which is highly im-. 


It is properly an arm 


per. 

jncident, for liable; as, The man is incident to 
certain evils. The proper meaning of the word is 
falling upon. The evils might be incident to him; 
he could nut be incident to them. 

Smart, for able. 

Temper, for passion; as, He showed a great 
deal of temper. In this country the phrase 
means, he showed a great deal of passion. In 
England it weans, he showed a great deal of 
moderation. ‘The latter is-correct, and we use 
the derivatives correctly; thus, to temper is to 
calm. ‘Temperance is moderation, not high ex- 
citement. 

Honorary, for honourable ; as, an honorary ac- 
tion ; for an honourable action. ‘To say, An hono- 
rary degree, is correct; it means not an honoura- 
ble degree, but one which is conferred for the 
sake of honouring the individual on whom it is 
conferred. 

Right, for very ; as, it rains right hard; he isa 
right good man. 

Mighty, for powerful; as, it took a mighty hold 
on 

Chance has a strange signification in the South- 
ern and Middle States ; as, A smart chance of rain. 
Like, for as; as,!I feel like I should be sick. 
Heap, for a good deal; as, I like him a heap. 


was obliged to raise the hymn myself; meaning, 
I was obliged to commence the singing of the 
hymn, &c. 
Lift, for to take up; as, to lift a contribution. 
aw for a great deal; as, [ want to see you. 


y- 
Musical, for humourous ; as, he is a very musica] 
man. This phrase was used thirty or forty years 
ago. 
‘Rxpest, used in reference to past or present ac- 
tions : as, Has the mail arrived! I expect it has. 
Now, we cannot expect a thing which has ta- 
ken place. The word expect should be used 
only with the future. The future is something 
of which we are ignorant, and we are also igno- 
rant whether the mail has arrived, and there- 
fore, we are apt to speak of it as we do of the 
future. 

Universal, for universalist; as, a universal 
preacher. 

Stalled; as, the horses got stalled, i. e. fastened 
in the mire. Stall is derived from the Gerinan 
word stellen, to fix; hence, to stall cattle is to 
fix cattle in their place for the night, and not to 
fix in the mire. 

Rolling, for undulating ; as, a rolling country. 

Predicate ; that part of a proposition containin 
the affirmation; as, Man is mortal. Here mortali- 
ty is predicated of man. But some say, My ar- 
gument is predicated on these principles—in the 


not predicated on. 

Span, for pair; as a span of horses. To say, 
The span of an arch, ia proper, because it signifies 
the union of the two parts which spring from the 
abutments; this is the proper meaning of the word 
as derived from espannire, to unite. 

Keep, for lodge; as where do you keep? Hence 
we have keeping-room, for drawing-room, or with- 
drawing-room. 

Likely, for promising; as, A likely horse, a like- 
ly negro, Its true meaning is probable. 

Poorly, for unwell; as, He is very poorly. 

Raise. ‘The English speak of raising cattle— 
we speak of raising men; as, he was bred and 
raised, or educated; we also say, to raise a com- 
mittee for, to appoint. 

Awful, for disagreeable; as, He has an awful 
nose. 

Grand, used vulgarly ; as, A grand fellow. 

Ugly, for bad, or ill-tempered; as, An ugly 
fellow. 

To take the floor, we say in America. In Eng- 
land, to occupy the floor, or the attention of the 
House. 

Sauce means a compound to give relish ; we use 
it to mean vegetables. 4 
Hack, for hackney coach ; as, He is gone to ride 
inahack. In England hack means a worn out 

Offset, for set off As an offset to that argument, 
is the American phrase. Asa set off, &c. is the 
English perase. 

idehill, for hill side. 

Lay, used as the participle of to lie, as, I was lay- 
ing on the floor. 

t, used as a neuter verb; as, set down. Set 
is active; as, to set out trees; sit is neuter; as, to 
sit down. 

Rising; as, Rising of six years. 

Approbate, for to approve ; as, He was approba- 
ted as a preacher. 

Country, for part of a country ; as, The western 
country, for the western part of the country. 
The country is the whole extent of the nation. 

Back and forth, for backwards and forwards; as, 
He was walking back and forth. 

Belittle, meaing to make small, or degrade. 

Grocery, for grocery store; as, He set up a gro- 
cery. Grocery is the thing sold. 

Betterment, for improvement. 

Bread stuffs, fur grain. Introduced by Ha- 
milton. 

Carriage, for chaise. A carriage is any four- 
wheeled vehicle. 

Deputize, for to depute. The former perhaps is 
as good a word, but it is not authorized by the use 
of good writers. 

Composuist, for one who composes. Used in the 
eastern colleges. ‘To write composition is impro- 
per, for composition is the thing written, and 
the phrase therefore means to write writings. To 
write a composition, is correct. 

Dutyable, for liable to duty. 

Educational, for pertaining to education. 

Eventuate, for to result. 

To fall trees, for to fell trees. 

My fellow-countrymen, for my countrymen, 

Illy, for ill; as, He was illy prepared. 

Seaboard, for seacoast. 

Monetary, for monied ; as, monetary system, for 
monied system. Introduced by Hamilton. 
Missionate, for missionary. A term invented in 


Raised, is used thus in the Western States ;—I I 


& | introduced by Lord Brougham. 


monarch, that it ig impossible not to be struck with 
the resemblance. 


- 


this country. 
Preventative, for preventive. Moet nouns formed 


this shoald not. 

Repetitious, a word coined here; and one for 
which we have no perfect substitute. Thus, if we 
say of a person’s style, that it is repetitious, we 
mean not that it is prolix, which — too many 
words, but that it is marked by a frequent repeti- 
tion of the same thought. 

Spell, for turn; as, A cold spell of weather; 
We will give him a good spell. . 

Turnpike, for turnpike road; as, I walk on the 
Lancaster turnpike. The turnpike is the bar which 
turns on the pike in the gate. 

Meeting, for meeting-house. 

To fellowship, for to agree with, or, to have fel- 
lowship with ; as, I cannot fellowship with that 


opinion. 
Publishment, for declaration of the banns of mar- 


riage. 

Truthfal, used vulgarly; no word but veracious 
to supply its place. 

To write over, instead of under; as, he wrote 
over the signature of Junius; because, say they 
who use this phrase, what he wrote was over the 
signature. Under my hand and seal, is the true 
old-fashioned — phrase, and it is correct, for 
the hand and comes down on the writing. 

Renewedly, for again; as, We come renewedly 
into thy presence ; used thus in prayer, and very 
incorrectly. 

Authority, for authorities ; as, Authority of a 
college. This would convey to an Englishman an 
idea of some peculiar prerogative of the college, 
(if he understood itat all.) Civil authority has be- 
come technical in Connecticut. 

Selectman, also, is peculiar to Connecticut. 

Bottomland, for meadow, or flat land, on the side 
of a river. 

Any, for at all; as, was he injured any. 

Got and get, signify mere possession; as, 
os you got a knife? instead ot, Have you a 

nife. 

Had’nt ought, for ought not; as, You had’nt 
ought to. 

Clear out, for go away, is very vulgar. 

Hold on, for wait or stop, is very vulgar. 

If, for though ; as, I feel as if it was so. 

So as to, awkwardly combined; as, He did it sv 
as to, for, he so did it as to. 

Such a large, for so large a; as, such a large 
company, for so large a company. Such and a, 
to be separated. 

Jommunity, for the community. The word has 
va ge become technical, so as to admit of being 
used without the article. It is proper to say, inju- 
rious to society ; but not proper to say injurious to 
community. 

Peek, for peep, to look by stealth. 

To slam, for to shut violen'ly. 

Pee! and slice, for fire-shovel. 

To swap, for exchange. 

Big, for great. Thus, in the West we hear, The 
Big Sandy; the big man; the big tent. 

Have, used too frequently; as, I want to have 
you come ; I did’nt have an opportunity ; will you 
let me have your chaise. 

Carry, for take, and hang, for fasten: as, Carry 
the horse to the blacksmith’s and hang him to the 


t. 

Heft, for weight ; derived from heavy. 

To heft; to lift for the purpose of ascertaining 
the weight ; as, I heited it. 

Gawk; a Scotch word ; as, a great gawky. 

Muggy, for murkey ; as, the air is muggy. 

Some, for somewhat, as some better. 

Get a going and set a going, have become 
| vulgar. They are occasionally used in Eng- 
a 


All of a piece ; as, It is all of a piece with his 
conduct. An old English phrase. It should be 
avoided. 

Under the sun. Used too much. 

Chalked out, for marked out. 

Leave, used as a neuter verb; as, When did you 
leave? fur, When did you leavehome! It should 
always have the object following it. This error 
appears to be cre@ping in of late. 

Leave, for let; as, Leave me be; Leave that 
alone. 

Inform, used as a neuter instead of an active 
verb; as, Capt S. informs that the arrival, &c., in- 
stead of inform us. 

You don’t, for you don’t say so; vulgar. 

So be that, for provided that; as,I will, so be 
that I can. 

He tries his hand; a vulgar phrase. 

Takes place and took place ; to much used. 

It is the case, or, It is the case that; too much 
used. 

Supply, used as a neuter verb; as, He is supply- 
ing at Brooklyn, for supplying the pulpit. 

? Duty, for my duty ; as, I wish I could learn what 
uty is. : 

-  F as I consider that it isa wise measure. 
This faulty use of consider, (in omitting as) was 


Consider is almost always followed by as; it may 
sometimes, though rarely, be omitted. The error 
is, that it is too often omitted ; as, [ consider it true, 
for ‘as true. 

Jurisprudence, for law ; peculiar to America. 

Differ from, not with. I may differ with a se- 
cond person from a third person, but I cannot differ 
from another alone. 

Militates against, not with. 

To arrive to, instead of to arrive at; as, The 
conclusion to which we have arrived. 

Averse from, instead of, averse to. 

Equally as, is always wrong. We should say 
equally with. 

Worthy, for worthy of ; as, Objects worthy atten- 
tion. 

In, for into; as, I got in the stage; Came in 
town. In some parts of the country we hear, 
I have not seen you in six months, for, for six 
months. It is a frequent remark among educa- 
ted men, that the Americans seem to have no 
into. 

This wilderness world; used among clergymen. 

Otherlike ; as, otherlike than I expected. 

Wilt thou be in our midst, for in the midst of us. 
This use has sprung up witain four or five years 
among clergymen. 

In conformity to, for in conformity with. But 
we must say to conform to, not to conform with. 

In accordance to, for in accordance with. 

Esteem of, was used by old writers; we say es- 
teem for; the latter is correct. 

Confide on, for confide in. 

Independent on, for independent of. 

Those seeking, for those who seek, 

Those living on the other side of the river, for 
those who live. 

They began ascending, for they began to ascend. 

Different than, for ditferent from. Used by Eng- 
sh writers. 

Shifting horses, for changing. 

Sundown, for sunset. 

Lot, for homelot. 

Chosen by lot is very properly used in conver- 
sation. 


Clapboard, for pale. [ Brace’s Grammar. 


HOWARD. 


We have heard of the philanthropist Howard. 
Who is there that loves to see human nature in its 
best forms, the human heart in the exercise of 
its noblest powers, the power of serving God in 
relieving the miseries and administermg to the 
wants of his suffering creatures, but must love and 
revere the memory of this good man! There is 
no ene who is not sink to the lowest ebb of hu- 
man depravity, but must admire his character dis- 
played in his self-denying labours, in. his B wae 
verance in doing good to the wicked, abandon 
and miserable outcasts, to whose relief he devoted 
so large a portion of his existence. 

When I have read of his visiting the close, 
damp dungeons of a prison, that he might mitigate 
the lot of its wretched inmates, by attending to 
their minutest comforts; when | have r of 
his exposing himself to the infection of the horrid 
gaol fever, personally looking into the little details 
necessary fur the relief of its unhappy victims, 
bearing patiently with ingratitude and reproach, 
and persevering in spite of the opposition of those 
who should have strengthened his hands; finally, 
when I found him wandering thousands of miles 
from his home, on his errand of mercy, refusing to 
associate with the great lest it should interfere 
with his mission to the poor, wicked, and degraded 


ed,| letter. 


captive; when I saw him bearing heat cold, 


and hunger, and watching, till, at last, worn down 
by his labours, he reached a far distant land on 
the outskirts of civilization, and there, with un- 
wearied diligence, but enfeebled powers, set him- 
self to stay the ravages of the dreadful plague, till, 
at last, he fell its victim, dying far from home and 
friends, in a strange land, among a half-savage 

ple, deprived of all the comforts to which he 
had been accustomed in his earlier days to look for 
the mitigation of sickness; when I have read and 
heard of all this, I have thought it was impossible 
that any man could have become more exalted in 
my views of his character. 

And yet I must acknowledge that ~ | opinion of 
the greatness of this man was much increased 
when afterwards the circumstances of his home 
came to my knowledge; when I knew how many 
comforts and enjoyments he had left to take these 
self-denying duties upon him. 

His association was among the exalted in intel- 
lect, the refined in manners, the pure in heart, 80 
far as purity exists upon the earth. If his station 
was not the first for worldly grandeur, it was one 
much more conducive to es. gaged raised above 
the necessity of incessant toil in order to gain a 
livelihood, he was not so much above the ordinary 
level as to cause him to be an object of envy, as to 
turn those who should be warm-hearted friends in- 
t» hollow sycophants. He was removed from the 
ambitious turmoil of political strife; and he was 
placed where he might pass his days in peace and 
quietness, while he filled a sufficient place in the 


public eye, to secure the full amount of respect and | ¢ 


influence which his character might gain for him. 

He did not live in the crowded tumult of a city, 
but amidst the simple manners, in the pure air, and 
in the midst of the delightful scenery of the coun- 
try; there he possessed a noble mansion with plea- 
sant gardens, in the midst of a fine estate; there 
was he surrounded with kind friends and with 
faithful servants and dependents, who were living 
in the enjoyment of the comforts his bounty had 
provided for them; who were rearing their fam1- 
lies around him, looking to him for sympathy in 
affliction; for assistance in trouble, for consola- 
tion in sorrow, loving and admiring him for his 
goodness and benevolence. And these friends were 
Christian friends, and these servants were Chris- 
tians too; of course, the first were sincere, and the 
last were faithful. 

Possessing so many elements of earthly comfort, 
it is very natural that he should have desired to 
live in the enjoyment of them; and the extent of 
his benevolence was marked in no small degree by 
tha fact, that he was willing to yield them up in 
order to do good to those who could have no other 
claims upon his attention but their miseries. He 
was willing to leave the society of kind, intelligent 
Christian friends, to converse with the igngrant, 
profane, and brutal turnkeys of a prison; and he 
was not ashamed humbly to plead with them to 
show mercy towards the poor convicts of their 
charge. He was was ready to leave behind, his 
faithful, loving domestics, whose delight it was to 
minister to his wants, that he might, in his turn, 
serve the pvor profligate, whose crimes had cut 
him off from the sympathy of his species and even 
from the pure air of heaven. He could exchange 
his neat parlour and his comfortable library for the 
damp, moulding dungeon, that he might see the 
filth removed and its inmates made a little less 
wretched. ‘The healthy atmosphere of his pleasant 
gardens could not tempt him from breathing the 
air polluted and made contagious by the pestilen- 
tial exhalations of the infected and crowded gaol. 


THE CONTRAST. 


A young man is seated in his cell with his head 
resting upon his hands. A bell strikes. He starts. 
The door of his prison opens; a clergyman comes 
in, and walking up to the youth gently takes his 
hand. ‘The young man raises his eyes. The tears 
are falling from his cheeks, his countenance is pale 
an! haggard, and indescribable woe is upon it. 
The clergyman speaks a few words of comfort. 
The young man listens but says nothing. The 
clergyman continues, he speaks of the divine love, 
of Jesus’ assurance of pardon to the repentant male- 
factor. The tears flow more freely, and the young 
man at length sighs and says,*Oh, my Father! 
furgive me.” The minister continues his friendly 
exhortation. ‘he door of the cell opens again, and 
a young lady enters. She trembles and almost 
falls, but making a violent effort she reaches her 
brother and throws her arms around his neck. 
‘Oh Sarah, dear Sarah!’ ‘ My brother!’ 

This young man is condemned to death for kil- 
ling a companion in a moment of passion. This is 
the last hour of his lile, and the clergyman, his 
friend and guide, has come to give consclation and 
hope, and the only sister dearer to her brother than 
lite, bas come to take leave uf him. 

The bell tolls again. What a shuddering, chil- 
ling sensation is felt. ‘The minister is no longer 
able to restrain his feelings, his frame shakes, and 
the tears start. The sister clings the closer to her 
brother, kisses him in agony and faints in his 
arms. He gently lays her on the bed. The door 
of the cell again is opened, and an officer steps in, 
t.uches the young man on his arm, and says, ‘ come.’ 
The young mun imprints one kiss on his sister’s 
forehead and rushes wildly out of the cell. 

He stands upon the scaffold. At his side is the 
gallows. Before him a vast multitude are collect- 
ed. ‘Their eyes are fixed with dreadful curiosity 
upon him. A prayer is oflered. The cap is put 
on, the rope is adjusted—and the murderer is no 
more. 

Let us not return to the cell, fur the sister has 
revived and her brother ts gone. 

The hall of a hotel is brilliantly lighted.— 
Wreaths ot flowers are suspended from the walls 
and ceiling. ‘I'he company gradually co!lect. The 
young and beautiful are there in life »nd joy. The 
music is heard, the danciag commences, and all is 
excitement. But soon a young man enters the 
hall and all eyes are turned to ards him. ‘It is 
he, it-is he,’ is whispered, and for a moment all is 
still. As soon as the dance is finished, many young 
gentlemen and ladies go to the new comer and 
offer him their salutations. Gradually a circle is 
formed around him and many a hand 1s extended 
towards him and many an eye is fixed upon him. 
Congratulations for his bravery are heaped upon 
the young man and willingly accepted. ‘The danc- 
ing ie resumed, the young man, the hero of the 
evening, invites a young lady to be his partner, 
and with beating heart she accepts the invitation. 

The mail-coach had passed through the village 
of F., where Mrs. M. resided with her daughter. 
The daughter had gone to the Post Office and was 
returning with a letter for her mother. The old 
lady opens the letter and reads. 

‘Dear Madam—lIt is my sad duty to inform you 
that your son is no longer living. Having in vain 
asked an apology for an insult which he had offered 
ine, I felt obliged to demand immediate satisfac tion. 
Yesterday we met and le fell. 1 have the melan- 
choly pleasure of assuring you, that your son con- 
ducted himself in a strictly honourable way, and 
died like a brave man. With much respect, 

Iam &c.’ 


The writer of this letter was the young man 
whose presence at the ball-room had created such 
a sensation. With his hands yet reeking with 
blood, he had written this desolating letter, and 
then had gone to the ball, where those hands were 
so eagerly grasped. The youth whom he had kil- 
led was the only son of his mother. He had left 
her some time before on business, and was prepar- 
ing to return to her. The mother was anxiously 
expecting him, and instead of him received this 

it was no satisfaction to her that her son 
‘had conducted in a strictly honourable way.’ 
He was dead, and in a few weeks her throbbing 
heart had ceased to beat, and her aching head was 
at rest. The daughter followed her mother to her 
grave and returned to her 7 home. Fora short 
time her mind wandered. Nothing was present to 
ber but her brother, covered with blood and calling 
upon her to close his wounds. But at length reli- 
gion triumphed over affliction, and now she moves 
about with a sweet and sad countenance, visiting 
the sick and sympathizing with and comforting the 
mourner. 

He who in a moment of passion kills a man is 
called a murderer, and expiates his crime on the 
gallows. He who deliberately kills a man is called 
a duellist, and receives the of society.— 
Register and Observer. 


THE SALT-MINES OF HALLEIN. 


We descended about two hundred steps cut in 
the rock, at the termination of this first passage, in 
order to reach another and lower portion of it, 
which brought us to the brink of what appeared to 
me a bottomless pit. The “darkness visible” of 
the place at first hardly permitted a more careful 
survey; but when the eye at last accus- 
turned to the dingy atmusphere, I could perceive 
beiore me a narraw inclided plane, at an anyle of 
wt degrees, the terminus of which was left en- 
tirely to imagination to divine. On the inclined 
lane, and in the direction of its axis, two parallel 


ines one foot apart, formed of smooth, polished | 
wooden cylinders (being portions of the trunks of; }lustration Religions Trach, deel 


fir trees,) six inches in diameter, placed contiguous 
to one another, are laid down, aun secured by short 
crosspieces. A tightly drawn rope runs close to, 
and parallel with, the cylinder on the right. 

Litner here looked round for the first time since 
we had entered these singular regions, and pulling 
from my girdle the glove, bid me put it on my 
right hand, and follow his example. He grinned 
at the same time a smile of encouragement, pro- 
bably because he saw on my pale face the momen- 
tary feeling of my heart. Litner next stretched 
himself upon the inclined plane, keeping his head 
somewhat eret, and touching with his body both 
wooden cylinders, across which his legs were 
thrown slunting. He held his light with the 
left, while within the palm of the right he grasped 
the tight rope, keeping the thumb free and aloof 
rom it. 

There was a momentary pause on my part. 
Litner had not explained to me the object of this 
montagne russe, as | took it to be; nor where it 
would lead to, nor how deep it was. The mind 
of man can, by resolution, encounter the greatest 
danver without dismay, if it be but seen; against 
a threatening evil that is known, we can put on 
the armour of courage and brave the worst; but 
to face an evil we know not of is a task from 
which the stoutest often recoi!. A thousand acci- 
dents might happen, giddiness might follow the 
rapii downward descent for which I was bidden to 
prepare; my hand might not stand the quick fric- 
tion of the rope, or cramp might supervene to pre- 
vent its proper gra~p. Still others had gone down be- 
fore me, and the stern being then lying at my feet 
had done so a thousand times. The situation was 
one of my own seeking, and there was no receding 
without shame. I stupped therefore on the brink 
of the dark abyss, behind my guide, seated myself 
on the cylinders, and placed my feet against Lit- 
ner’s broad shoulders, while with my hand passed 
under the rope, I strove to gain some security by 
holding it tight. The moment Litner felt the 
weight of my person inclining against him, he 
suffered himself to slide downwards, followed by 
me; and down, down we glided, at a giddy pace, 
my breathing held in suspense, so that the dead 
silence of the dark cavern into which we were 
thus plunging, resounded only with the wind-like 
hissing of the rope, as it passed rapidly over the 
rough glove in our hands, and with the distant 
murmuring and splashing of unseen and falling 
water. In one minute and a half we were again 
on our feet at the end of the shaft, called Freuden- 
berge Rolle, 300 feet deep. 

Hitherto, fear had given way to admiration, and 
fatizue to the pleasure of witnessing these stupen- 
dous works of nature and man. But the greatest 
surprise was yet to come, and great it was indeed, 
when, upon the throwing open of a door which 
seemed to bar the avenue we were then pursuing, 
I suddenly emerged, from comparative darkness 
and a narrow pass, into a wide expanse, lighted up 
all round by hundreds of tapers. ‘'hese, being re- 
flected from the surface of a dark and still lake of 
liquid brine, which spreads widely below them, 
and from the low and extended ceiling above, 
which was sparkling with the deliquescent mois- 
ture of the salt rock, seemed at first to be of 10 
times their real number. ‘! he sudden appearance, 
too, of several of the miners in their bizarre cos- 
tume, whispering in low murmurs to each other— 
some on the brink of this dismal Jake looking on, 
while others were pushing a fiat bark on its liquid 
surface to the spot on which I stood, inviting me 
at the same time, and by mute signs only, to em- 
bark on it—added to my first surprise the more in- 
tense feeling of interest. At the first glance one 
might have fancied himself in a very large square 
at night surrounded by an illuminated town; and 
the veins of salt rock, which were of red, green, 
yellow, white, and blue tints, mixed with crystals 
of selente, sparkled and shone like precious stones. 
—Dr, Granville’s Spas of Germany. 


SINNERS. 


A proud man has no God; an envious man no 
neighbour ; an angry man hath not himself. 

The wealthy wicked are like bedlam, whose 
outside walls are specious and fair ; but whose in- 
side is darkness, confusion, sadness, madness, and 
rattling chains. 

A wicked man is like one, that hangs over a 
deep pit by a slender thread with one hand, and is 
cutting it with the other. 

A servant of sin cannot but, first or last bea 
slave to fear: and those who have done evil, can- 
not but expect evil. 

Many persons shift their sins, as men do their 
clothes; they put off one to put on another; 
this ix but waiting upon the devil in a new livery. 


EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

CASE.—-Recently published, the Report of 

the Presbyterian Church Case: Tue CommonweaLtu 

oF PEennsyi.vania, at the suggestion of James Topp and 

others vs. Asnset Green, and others. By SamuEt 
Miter, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


This work contains a tull and strict'y impartial Report of all 
the proceedings on both the trial at Nisi Prius, and the motion 
for a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the Pleadings; all 
the Testimony introduced, both docum:ntary and parol; the 
Openings of Mr. Randall and Mr, Hubbell; the Argaments of 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Preston. Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Wood, Mr. Hub- 
beil, Mr Randall, and Mr, Sergeant ; the Charge of Judge Ro- 
gers tothe Jury; the Verdict ; the Reasons filed fora new trial, 
and the final Opinion of the Court, delivered - Chief Justice 
Gibsen ; together witha Report of the Case of * The State of Le- 
laware vs. The New Castle Presbytery,’ or ‘ Francis Hindman’s 
Case,’ decided by the Supreme Court of that State in 1815, and 
cited by Mr. Sergeant ; the Opinion of Chief Justice Johns, never 
before published, being given in full, ‘The proceedings prelimi- 
nary to the trial are in the Preface ; and in the In 
troduction are concisely, but clearly explained, the nature of the 
writ of guo warranto,and of the proceedings thereon. The 
Report his been prepared and published at great expense, and 
to Riscbyterians and members of the bar, particularly, presents 
an invaluable record of one of the most iteresting and impor- 
tant cases ever decided in America. In correctness and com- 
pletences, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country, The Reporter was as- 
sisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned counsel, 
The book contains near 600 reyal octavo pages, mney and 
neatly bound in law sheep. Just published and for sale by 

WM, S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


Of The work may also be had at the following places : 
New York.—At the Bovkstore of Robert Carter, corner o' 
Canal and Mercer streets. 
Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of E. Pease. 
Troy, N. Y.—R. Wasson, 
Baltimore.— At the Bookstore of David Owen, 2} N. Gay st. 
Richmond, Va.—At the office of the Watchman, 
New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of Ja.nes Beattie, 
Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Alex. Ingram, Jr. 
Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, of Rev, J. Huber, 
Cheraw, S. C.— At the Bookstore of L, Prince, 
Cincinnati.—Of the Rev. John Burtt. 
Frankfort, Ky.—At the Boukstore of W. M. Todd. 
aug 31--tf 
ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—J. Whetham, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, 
Philadephia, has reeently received from London a large assort- 
ment of the most valuable works in Theology, &e. Among 


which are the fullowing : 

Rev. Richard Baxter’s complete works, 23 vols. 8vo. Rev. 
John Owens’ do. do. 21 vols, 8vo, Lightfoot’s do. do. 13 vols, 
8vo. Bingham’s do, do. 8 vols. 8vo. Lardner’sdo. do 10 vols, 
8vo. Romaine’s do. do, 6 vols, Svo, Tillitzon’s do. do. 10 vols, 
Sve. Scott's (Rev. John do, do. 10 vols. 8vo. Bishop Bull’s do. 
do. 8 vols. 8vo. Bishop Horsley’s do, do, 8 vuls. 8vo. Sher- 
lock’s do. do. 5 vols. 8vo. Vicessmus Knox’s do. do. 7 vols. 8vo, 
Jeremy Taylor’s do. do. 3 vols. royal 8vo, Newton’s (Rev. John) 
do. do. 1 vol. 8vo. Paley’s do. do, 5 vols. 8vo, Skelton’s do. do, 
6 vols. 8vo. Barrow’s do. do. 8 vols, 8vo Bishop Hurd do, do, 
8vuls.8vo. Hopkins’ do, do, 4 vols, 8vo. Warburton's do. 
12 vols, 8vo. Hervi y’s do. do. t vol, 8vo, Leighton’s do. do, 1 
vol. 8vo. Halyburton’s do. do. 1 vol. 8vo. 
do. do. vol. 8vo. Booth’s do. do. 3 vols. 8vo. Bishop Butler's 
do, do. 1 vol. 8vo. Jonathan Edwards’ do, :do, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
Ebenezer Erskines’ do. do, 2 vols, 8vo. Hurrion’s (Rev, John) 
do. do. 3 vole. 8vo. Howes’ (Rev. John) do. do. 1 vol. 8vo. Ma 
gowan’s do. do. 2 vols.8vo. Toplady’s do. do. 1 vol. 8vo, Watt's 
(Dr. Isaac) do. do. 6 vols, 4to, &e. 

All the Annuals for 1840, Also all the new publications for 
saye ut the lowest prices, : dee 7 


GENTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 
subscription, the following valuable book» :—Compre- 
hensive Commentary, 6 vols, 8vo. Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, 1 vol. 8vo. The Polyglott or Family Bible, 1 vol. 
8vo. Bush’s Scripture Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. A History of 
the Church, by Rev. Charles A. Goodrich, 1 vol. 8vo. Lives of 
the Presidents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Clergymen out of health, youn “ror wishing to travel 
and any wishing employment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 
fitable Einsinees: The most favourable terms. offered. Appli- 
cations, by mail or otherwise, will receive immediate attention. 
Addrexs— Brattleboro’ "Typographic Com 

july 20—eow6in Bratleborough, ermont. 


— 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. BRECKINRIDGE.—A Memori- 
al of Mre. 


reck wife of the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, D. D. “In two Parts. flished beanti- 
ful Likenesa, by Sartain. 


Part I. Memoir, to which is added, a Sermon, am 
the Rev, Dr. A. Alexander, on the oceasion of her death. "7 
Part II. Letters of a Grandfaiher, to the surviving children 
of Mrs. Breckinridge ; by the Rev. Samuc! Miller, D. D. 
Just published and forsale by | WM. S. MARTIEN, 
sept l4 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philade} phia. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN. 
P DAY SCHOOL Se 
Question Book, A system of oral instructiun, adapied to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know lev! 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculated 

_ the Divine blessing) to affeet their hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient for the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12) cents, 

Newcom's Teacher,’ Aid. A collecuon anecdotes for the 


te accom 
the use of wachers generally. Prize 


Newcom’s First Question Book, vol. I. Topical ar gemen 
of subjects, embracing the simple and Gundeenencal devtriare 
of the gospel, in fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Seripture 
printed at (he heads of the lesson, with questions ard references 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemption, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction, : especially for small children; but used 
im many schools, from choice, in all the classes. Price 12 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a ha f, dur. 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 

Newcumd's First Question Book, vol. 11, On the same plan. 
124 

ewcomb's ure Questions, vol. 1. 


cweomd's Scripture Questions, vol. II. 1 Corinthians. Price 


124 cents, 


Bible. Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; each 
bracing two distinet and inde sets of 
first su llowing the 


ciently simple for small childre rl 
ag of the — Question ; and the sreenad designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and appleation 
ewcomh's th School Church History, nine volumes 
embracing a period of history by itself, Under an 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
Schvol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful little volumes. 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subjeet discoursed will 
admit, the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. Thty have 
u lettered them S. S. 

num rom 1 to 127, ar tthem inw cases wi 
50 catalogues, fur £33 ; without he 30. 

The above may be had of 

GEO. W. DONOHU 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


‘} EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 

and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (sucerssor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has « no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Chuice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation, Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Buston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New O Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent — white and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Uo., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple, 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Meecaro- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, ees Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &c. All of which will be suldon the most 
reasonable terms. 

AsS. W. C, has been actively enga in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preevding) the principle of “ ‘Notal Abstinence from the 
sule of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his deterinination to conduct the business, as here. 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
—s of the patronage extended to the late concern, 

uly 


ler pay PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, ‘They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plaon binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders from Buokseliers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. 5S. MAR'TIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


RASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, L., L., 4} miles from New 
York, under the care of the Rev, Joseph Penney, D, D., 
late President of Hamilton College. , 

The course of in-truction at Bracmss Hall embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mereantile edu- 
eation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
cated resident in the Institution, affurds 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versanon in their several languages, 

The principles of management are designed to operate on the 
good a of the pupils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
‘I he object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtyous., 

The buildings of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, and now furnish very convenient ac- 
ecommodations for boarders. The principal is assisted by an 
able and experienced corps of instructers, including the Rev. 
Win. H. Campbell, the late Principal in the department of An- 
and Mr. M, H, Beecher, in Mathematics and 

rencn, 

Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 
pal, upon the following 


TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of |1 weeks, inadvance- «+++ «+++ +++++50 00 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Raga requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
the same, 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 
The year is divided into 2 terma of 22 weeks each inning 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, nee Ng 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 
ter w the Principal. nov 2—6m 


ELIGIOUS SOUVENIR FOR 1840, EDITED BY MRS. 
SIGOURNEY—Fer sale by all the Booksellers in New York 
and Philadelphia, 
The yuas are respectfully informed that this Annual, con- 
siderably enlarged and improved, is now published and for sale. 
‘The Religious Souvenir was first rejecu d wy the late Rev. 
G. T. Bedell, and is the oldest American Annual of its charac- 
ter. With the successful efforts which have been made in se- 
curing for this volume the first Engravers and the most em- 
inemt writers of this country and England, its former high re- 
putation will be found to be fully sustaine d. Ele ntly nd 
in embossed morocco with gilt edges. ‘The embellishments on 
steel, eight in number, are the following; 
1. Hon, Stephen Van Renssalaer, painted by Harding, en- 
graved by Daggett, Hinman & Co, 
2. yo e Title, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshelwood. 
3. Asking a Blessing, painted by Bonnar, engraved by W.G. 
Armstrong. 
4, Birthplace of the Rev, G. T. Bedell, D, D., painted by 
Jas. Smillie, engraved by H. Jordan. 
5. The Ruined Family, by E. V. Rippingille, en- 
graved by Paradise & Rolph, : 
6. Teaching the Seriptures, painted by J. Porter, engraved 
by Oxcar A. Lawson. 
7. Autumn Evening, painted by D. Huntington, engraved by 
Jas. Smillie. 
8. ‘he Blind Pastor, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshel- 


wood 
SCOFIELD & VOORHIES, Publishers, 


sept 28—tjanl No. 118 Nessau street, New York, 


HIGH SCHOOL, Woodbury, New Jersey, 
near Philadelphia, Rev. &. D. Biythe, Principal.—This 
Institution, located within eight miles of the city of Philadel. 
plna,in which allthe usual branches of an English, Classical, 
und Mathematical education, will be thoruughly taught, is now 
in complete operation, under the care of the subscriber, who 
has'had much exp rience as a teacher of youth. While no 
confidence is placed in any system that p to dis 
with severe mental discipline and labour, it will be his arm to 
impart to hia pupils an understanding knowledge of what- 
ever they may undertake to learn. Although, therefore, the 
studies pursued will vary with the destination of the pupils, it 
will be regurded as essential to make them learn well ra | 
than rapidly, whatever they may attempt, especially to make 
understa: 4 the ~ — and mathematical 
rning. A philosophical and chemicalapparatus will be 
vided for instructor Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, on 
which subjects lectures will be delivered durin 

The government of the school will be entirely parental, and 
the subseriber will feel m his duty to parents and guardians, 
to cause every boy to be withdrawn, whenever through idle- 
ness or want of capacity, he shall fail to make progress in 
his studies. No boy of known bad moral character can be 
received into the institution, nor can any such be allowed to 
remain. 

The year will be divided into two sessions of twenty-three 
—_ each, commencing on the first Mondays of May and No- 
vember, 

Terms.—Board and tuition, including all for fuel, 
lights, washing, mending, use of library, &e., will be 8100 
session, payable in advance—each pupil furnishing hia own 
and bedding. Each modern language learn d, will be an extra 
charge of twenty dollars per session, 

Instrumental music wil! be taught by a competent instructor. 

Dormitories will be separate, and all the members of the fami- 
ly retire at the same hour. 

The great healthfulness of Woodbury, and its vicinity to 
Philadelphia, from which it is distant only eight miles, and with 
which it is connected by rail road, render it ata desirable 
as a location for a school of this kind, T are €X- 


tensive, being nearly twenty acres, 
S. D. BLYTHE. 

References.—Philadelphia, Thomas Biddle, James Schott, 
Hon. J. B. Sutherland, Alex, F John R. Neff, Hoges & 
a gee Ambrose White, Dr. g*, J. K. Kane, Robert 

rp. 

Navehes, Miss.—Rev. S. G. Winchester, H. Mandeville. 

nov 16—4t 


the winter. 


W PUBLICATIONS,—Glimpses of the Old World ; or, 

Excursions on the Cuntinent, and in the Island of Great 
Britain; by the Rev. John A. Clark, Reetor of St. Andrews 
Church, Philadelphia. The Character of ‘Thomas Jefferson, as 
exhibited in his own writings; by Theodore Dwight. Walks 
and Wanderings in the World of Literature; by the author of 
“ Random Recollections,” “ ‘The Great Metropolis,” &c. For 
sale by HENRY PERKIN 

134 Chesnut street, Philadel ph 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib. re- 
tail, or 45 cents per Ib. by the chest. Also, a assortment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes for 
families, and comprising some of the best 
For sale at JAMES EBB'S 
Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market, st. 
North side, lave Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


OWE'S WORKS.—The works of the Rev. John Howe 
complete in 2 vols. 8vo (to clergymen and students) 4 dol- 
lars. M°Crie’s Lives of Knox and Melville, 1 vol, 8vo. 3 dollars 
and 25 cents. Dick's T y complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 3 dollars 
and 25 cents. Witsius on the Covenants, Lime atreet Lectures, 
Hurd on the Prophecies, and Venn on Zechariah, complete in 
1 vol, 4to, 3 dollars and 60 cents. For sale by 
| R. CART 
nov &—3t 58 Canal street, New 


ork. 
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Scripture Questions, vol, III. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in —— ‘These volumes are designed to pro- 

mote the close, critical, consecutive, and pr dy of ihe 
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